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Harvest and Thanksgiving 


ANNUAL No. 5 


A SERVICE WITH SONGS, RESPONSIVE | 
READINGS, RECITATIONS, etc., } 


By JAMES R. MURRAY. 


This is a pleasing and varied service, easily pre- 
pared, and fuli of bright and taking melodies, and 
thankful and grateful sentiments. 


} 
Price, 5 cents per copy. 
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Spirited Marches! — Soul-Stirring Songs ! 
Are an absolute necessity of a successful 
political campaign. 

We are constantly publishing just such | 
music, and bands and campaign singers 
are invited to call and examine it, or send 


for catalogues. New campaign song-books 
in press. Ready for the fall meetings. 





PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Reot & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co, 
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DRUM CORPS 


FOR THE 


Presidential Campaign, 


Now is the time for organizing Drum Corps for the 
coming campaign. Our new, illustrated catalogue of 


DRUMS, FIFES, BUGLES, &€. 


Is now ready, and will be mailed FREE upon appli- 
cation. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


Manofacturers, 
74 W. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 0, 
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& SACRED CANTATA. 
Words by DAVID GOW. 
Music by T. MEE PATTISON. 
| 


This is a cantata for adults, by well-known English 
writers, who have prepared the work expressly for | 


astorm at sea, the triumph over the waves, and saie 
arrival at its destination. It is an excellent study 
for chorus choirs, choral societies, etc., aud will fur- | 
nish a pleasant evening's entertainment. | 


Price. per copy, 50c. 
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The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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-* SONGS FOR-:- 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Nos.iamna 2. 
By G. F. JUNKERMANN, 


Superintendent of Music in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools, 


This is a little collection of Rote Songs for the 
youngest children. The book may be used in con- 
nection with any system of music, and equally well 
where no systematic teaching prevails. The com- | 

jler uses it as a supplement to the Cincinnati Music 

der No.1. The songs are lively, healthful in sen- 
timent, melodious, and easily learned. The book 
will be useful for the home and kindergarten also. 


Price, 10 cts per copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
20 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 
Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 
For catalogues, address 
MISS CIARA RAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, 0 





Root & Sons Music Co 


f 
1 Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St. Chicago. 


SUMMER SESSION. 


ROOT’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS OF SINGING. 


GEORGE F. ROOT, PresivpenT. 
FREDERIC W. ROOT, Director 
Teachers prepared in the following departments 


Notation, Theory, Music-Reading, 
School Music, Charch Music, 
Private and Class Voice Training, 
Solo Singing, Harmony and Composition, 


as set forth in “‘The Normal Musical Handbook,’ 


| “*The Teacher's Club,” “‘ Root’s New Course in Voice 
|} Culture and Singing,” etc. 
| and depicts the building of the ship, its launching. | aor oe | 


School in session at the Silver Lake Assembly, 
Wyoming Co., N. Y., in the summer, and at 2443 Wa 
bash Avenue, Chicago, during the school year 

For circular giving full particulars of the Silver 
Lake ‘School of Music, Languages, Oratory, etc., also 
Public-School Teachers’ Retreat, address KEV. 
WARD PLATT, Hornelisville, N. Y. 


THE 
NATIONAL SONGS 
OF IRELAND. 


A Collection of the best Irish Patriotic, Military, 
and Party Songs, edited by 


M. J. MURPHY. 


The editor is an acknowledged authority on the 
subject of Irish music, and this volume is the result 
of his scholarly research among the treasures of Irish 
song. 

The book is printed from engraved plates, hand 
somely bound. 

Price, paper, $1.00 ; cloth, $2.00. 
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++ WANTED. + + 


A young lady of enterprise, pleasing address, and a 
good performer, to take charge of Guitar, Mandolin, 
and Banjo Instruction in one of the largest music 
schools in the South. Must be a member of some 
Evangelical denomination, Baptist preferred 

Address, stating salary expected, with references 
and photo, which will be returned. 


GH. ROWE, Music Director, 
Box 288. BELTON, TEX 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


MRS. BENJ. GUCKENBERGER 
Will receive a limited number of pupils in vocal music 
at her residence, No. 2 Magregor Avenue, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, oO. ‘a 
ANDREW }; —_ 
Teacher of Music, 

Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia Maennerchor. Residence, No. 72 Webster St., 
Cincinnati, Q. 





MISS C. L. CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
327 Linn Street, Cincinnati, O. 


B. EBANN, 
B. Ebann’s New Music School, 9th & Walnut, Cin’ti. 
Residence, 21 Evans St., Mt. Auburn. 


CHAS L. LEWIS, 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 
} te Orchestra or Piano. Residence: 275 West Ninth 
treet. 








MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano, Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 
PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company, 


MISS JOSEPHINE H, HOLBR* 0K, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 5 West Ninth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
The John Church Company. 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE 
Teacher of Violin. Cor. Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, 0. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No, 135 East 18th Street, 
New York. 





W.H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John Church Co. 
OHN SCHWEERS, 
S. E. Corner Vine and Molitor Sts., Mt Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 


"HENRY EICH, 

Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Street, or 

The John Church Company 
HERMAN A. ELZNER, _ ee 

Teacher of Piano and Singing No, 16 Clark Street. 


DO YOU WANT TO PURCHASE A 


Guitar or Mandolin? 
r=" SO, 


Do not fail to send for our illustrated Catalogue 
of the celebrate 


IMPERIAL. 


h > Because they are the BEST 
INSTRUMENTS made, fin- 
est tone in the World. Prices reasonable. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 
SOMETHING wEew. 


Standard = Selections 


— FOR — 


WOMEN’S VOICES. 


Compiled from the works of Mendelssohn, Abt 
Rubinstein, Weber, Rossini, Hatton, Brock, Smart, 
Jensen, Concone, Reinecke, Curschmann, Leslie, 
Cherubini, and other standard composers. 

Adapted for use in Young Ladies’ Schools and 
Seminaries, for women’s choruses, and concert pur- 
poses. Price per copy, $1.00. 

PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 F. 16th St., New York. 











The Tonic Sol-fa Music Reader 


Part 2. 
By T. F. SEWARD and B. C. UNSELD. 


Part II. contains the fifth and sixth Steps of the 
Tonic Sol-fa System of teaching Singing, Voice Cult 
ure, and the method of applying Tonic Sol-fa to the 
staff notation. 

35 cts. by mail; $30 per 100 by express. 

THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


MIRTHFUL MUSIC 


FOR MALE VOICES. 
PREPARED BY 
CLARENCE T. STEELE. 


A collection of original and selected humorous 
Part Songs, Glees, etc., of a superior character. 
True humor and good music. 


Price 40 cents. 





PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Charch Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 
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Kasy Two-Part Canons, 


By CONRAD MAX KUNZ. 


This valuable book is designed for the beginner on 

the Piano, and has a preface by 

Dr. Hans von Bilow, 
To whom it is dedicated, and by whom it has been 
warmly commended. 

The practice of Fugues and Canons makes the 
hands perfectly independent of each other, and gives 
the left hand equal and similar training to that given 
the right. This book can be used in connection 
with any of the various Piano Schools or Instructors, 
or without them. 

PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


Apt - ANTHEMS. 


A COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS 
WITHOUT SOLOS. 

In a great majority of churches the music is fur 
nished by volunteer choirs, the individual members 
of which, as chorus singers, do excellent work, but 
are not fitted for, and do not care to do, solo work. 

This book is prepared with the needs of such 
choirs in view. The music is not difficult, and is 
pleasing, harmonious, and of a religious character, 


Price 40 cents. 
PUBLISHED LY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 





NEW YORK OFFICE 


The John Church Co. 


No. 13 East (6th St., New York. 
HE TRADE will find at our New York 
Office the same facilities as at Cincinnati 
for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
line of publications. 





“* AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIANO C0., Boston, Mass. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’] Factors. 





(aes and Organists will always find 
a supply of good practical anthems 
and voluntaries in THE MUSICAL VIS- 
ITOR, a monthly magazine for musical 
people. Its news and other reading mat- 
ter is up to date in every respect, and 
all its choir music is written or prepared 
expressly for it by the best writers. 


Published by The John Church Co., Cincinnati. 


ROOT’S NEW COURSE 
Voice Culture and Singing 


FOR THE 


MALE VOICE. 
By FREDERIC W. ROOT, 


Author of “‘ Root’s New Course for the 
Female Voice,” etc., etc. 








The remarkable success which has attended the 
development of Mr. Root’s new method of voice 
teaching has prompted the publication of the above 
book and its companion for the Female Voice. The 
fact that the books and method receive the warmest 
praise from practical voice teachers is a sufficient 

uaranty of their value. The system is being adopted 

y vocal teachers and conservatories everywhere. 
Examine the book and test its method. 


Price per Copy, $1.50; Cloth, $2.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


AN IDEAL EDITION. 


We beg to announce to Teachers, and all who are 
interested in Music, that we have begun the issue of 
a new series of Vocal and Instrumental Composi- 
tions of all grades, under the general title of 


The American Artists’ 
Edition. 
The Instrumental pieces of this edition are all care- 


fully revised and fingered after the theories of Kul- 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 
of twenty-five years’ experience. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
to the clearness of type, quality of paper and general 
mechanical excellence of ‘‘The American Artists’ 
Edition.”’ these uisites being but too frequentl 
overlooked under the very mistaken idea that musi- 
cians care but little for the appearance of the music 
they buy. 

Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Music 
Books Furnished Free on Application, 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


HY do our choirs sing the same old 
W anthems month after mosth? Why 

ret give us something new! The 
singers say it is dificult to fiad new 
things that are good and easily learned. 
that is not so any more. THE MUSI- 
CAL VISITOR contains each month, be- 
sides a host of other good things, sixteen 
eg of choir music prepared expressly 
or it by the best church-music compos- 
ers. Choirs using the VISITOR can have 
new music every month, yes, every Sun- 
day. Try it. kxamine its merits. 


Published by The John Church Co., Cincinnati. 
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The John Church Co.) § ¢ grTEWART 


FAMOUS MEYER” FTES BANJOS 


Are the best now made, and are used and endorsed 
CATALOGUES _ 


| by all the leading professional and amateur players 
. | THE JOHN CHURCH CO. have taken the agency 
of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to | 
any address on application. 


| for the above and car complete line of these in- 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


Root & SONS Music Co. 


free upon application. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 
SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 





N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH CO. for the Northwest, and 
have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 





WESTERN FACTORS FOR 


EVERETT PIANOS, 
HARVARD PIANOS. 
WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 





POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 
FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL FACTORS,: 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 
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Mustc Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued ! 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 


160 pages. Brilliant but easy pieces. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 


160 pages. Latest and best songs. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Coll’n, 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 


Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 


Every style of dance music; not difficult. 


All these books are large sheet-music size. 


ANY VOLUME SENT POSTPAID FOR Svc. 


—_—» 


The Newest Singing-School Book. 


TIEte 


Victory of Sona 


By L. O. Emerson. 
JUST ISSUED! ENTIRELY NEW! 


The latest and best class-book ; unequaled for sing 
ing-schools. 

Mr. Emerson's long experience and rare judgment 
have enabled him to insert many valuable sugges 
tions as to the proper use of the voice, especially as 
regards articulation and pronunciation of words. 
For beginners, rudimentary exercises and lessons 
in note reading are furnished. A superb and varied 
collection of 


Glees, Part Songs, Choruses, 
Hymn Tunes, Anthems, 
Chants, Solos, Rounds, 
Male Quartets. 


invaluable for Singing-Schools and Musica! Con 
ventions. 


Price, 60c, postpaid ; 86 per dozen not 
prepaid. 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut 8t., Phile 
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The Musical Visitor. 


Cincinnati, August, 1892. 


Only a Song. 


It was only a song that the maiden sang, 

With a thoughtless tone, yet the echo rang 

In the heart of the lad. Like a pure white hand 
It guided him over sea and land. 


Only an old, old-fashioned hymn, 
Sung in the twilight, gray and dim, 
By mother’s side or on father’s knee ; 


Yet time can not blot it from memory. 


Only a song from the lips of one 

Whose mission is past, whose brief life is done 
A simple song; and yet, after all, 

I never can sing it but tears will fall. 

Only a song from a feeble pen, 

And a faltering hand and heart; but then, 
Who knows? Perhaps some life once sad 

In sin was made to rejoice and be glad. 

Brief as a song is this life of ours, 

Fleeting as sunshine and frail as the flowers ; 
Then sing, my heart! oh, sing and be strong! 


Thou shalt one day join in the ‘‘ new, new song." 


- a " 


World’s 


HE fact that Theodore Thomas is musical director of the 


‘air Music. 


World's Columbian Exposition, and that associated with him 

are William L. Tomlins and George H. Wilson, is assurance 
sufficient that music of the highest order and an excellent program 
will be provided. The best musical talent of the world will be 
drawn upon; fine halls will be provided; and something like half 
a million dollars will be expended to make the musical features of 
the Exposition a success. Two of the halls, or auditories, will cost 
each $100,000, and $175,000 has been set apart for an orchestra of 
one hundred and twenty skilled musicians, who will be drilled by 
Theodore Thomas. This orchestra will be the nucleus about which 
will be formed the grand choruses. 

The Bureau of Music of the Exposition has issued the following 
outline of its plans, from which it will be seen that the plans are 
comprehensive, and promise most gratifying results: 

Recognizing the responsibility of his position, the musical director 
groups all intended illustrations around two central ideas: 

1. To make a complete showing to the world of musical progress in 
this country in all grades and departments from the lowest to the highest. 

2. To bring before the people of the United States a full illustration 
of music in its highest forms, as exemplified by the most enlightened 
nations of the world. 

In order to carry out this conception of the unexampled opportunity 
now presented, three cooperative conditions are indispensable : 

1. The hearty support of American musicians, amateurs, and societies, 
for participation on great festival occasions of popular music and for the 
interpretation of the most advanced compositions, American and foreign. 

2. The presence at the Exposition of many of the representative 
musicians of the world, each to conduct performances of his own principal 
compositions and those of his countrymen, all upon a scale of the utmost 
completeness. 

3. A provision on the part of the Exposition authorities of the means 
necessary for carrying out these plans in the erection of the halls indis- 
pensable for successful performances and in the engagement of solo 
artists, orchestras, and bands. 

Consideration of these three lines of inquiry has taken much time, but 
progress is sufficiently advanced to permit the Bureau of Music the fol- 
lowing preliminary announcement : 


The halls have been officially agreed upon and their construction 
ordered. These will be advantageously situated within the Exposition 
grounds. 

1. A Recital Hall, for quartet concerts, etc., seating 500 people. 

2. A Music Hall, with accommodation for 120 players, 300 singers, 
and an audience of 2,000. 

3. A Festival Hall, for performances upon the largest practicable 
scale with 200 players, 2,000 singers, and an audience of 7,000 

The Music Hall will contain a fine concert organ, and in Festival Hall 
will be placed an organ for chorus support 

The appointed Commissioner to Europe, who was sent to tender the 
invitation of the Exposition to the most distinguished composers, has 
returned with an encouraging report, which insures a series of intern: 
tional concerts unprecedented in point of scope and character 

The invitation of the Bureau to choral societies to cooperate because 
of their love of art and the pride they have in the opportunity the 
Exposition will afford to show to the world the artistic level of th 
United States in music has brought many assurances of support, In 
asmuch as it would be manifestly impossible for the same chorus to take 
part in all choral performances, this work will be divided among choral 
societies of the entire country. 

[he Musical Director assumes that thousands of singers and musi 
lovers will visit the Exposition in any case, and that they will prefer to 
appear as contributors, thus conferring an importance upon their societies 
and their homes not possible under any other circumstances. These forces 
being directed and guided, as they must be, in combined effort, the 
necessary preparation for their appearance at the Exposition will afford 
intelligent, direction to efforts that in some parts of the country are now 
being wasted for want of a commanding object of work 

The entire range of the performance proposed may be seen from the 
ollowing tentative classification 

First--Semi-weekly high-grade orchestral concerts in Music Hall 

Second—Semi-monthly high-grade choral concerts in Music Hall 

Third —Six series of international concerts, choral and orchestral. each 
consisting of from four to six,in Festival Hall and in Music Hall 

Fourth—Three series of three concerts each of oratorio festiva by 
united American choral societies in Festival Hall 

Fifth—Concerts in Festival Hall under the auspices of German singing 
societies, 


Sixth--Concerts in Festival Hall under the auspices of Swedish sir 


ging 
societies, 
Seventh—Six series of popular miscellaneous festival concerts by 
American singers. 
Eighth Twelve children’s concerts by Sunday-sc hool, public schoo] 


and especially-organized children’s choruses. 
Ninth—Chamber-music concerts and organ recitals. 


Tenth—Popular concerts of orchestral music, to be given dail , 
’ ly ot 


7 


Choral Hall during the six months of the Exposition. 

To successfully carry on such a series of performances as are outlined 
above a large corps of musicians will be needed, some of whom will be 
engaged for the entire period of the Ex posit on; others for single and 
series performances. ; 

Che complete success which the Musical Director seeks can be secured 
only by the loyal cooperation of individual artists, large and small choral! 
and instrumental societies, and organized amateurs in general. Such 
cooperation he earnestly asks, and in subsequent papers to be issued by 
the Bureau details of organization and appearance at the Exposition will 
be given. 

Regarding the standard of performance to be observed in all depart- 
ments of Exposition music the Musical Director holds that, while co- 
operation is asked of all grades of attainment, every musical illustration 
there produced must be justifiable upon artistic principles. That is to 
say, it must be what it honestly purports to be. 

THEODORE THOMAs, 
WILLIAM L. TomLINs 
Approved: GEORGE H. WILSON. 
Georce R. Davis, Director-General 























































































































Jenny Lind and the Old Songs. 


In the April number of Mr. Mathews’ excellent magazine, Music, was a bright 
and interesting dialogue between imaginary parties apropos of ‘‘ Madame Patti and 
the old songs ’’ which appeared in the Visitor not long ago. The dialogue referred 
to was by a prominent contributor to the monthly, and to much that he said I 


agreed. The points on which we did not agree are implied in my answer, which is 


as follows 
HE statement that Madame Patti is ‘‘on the make,’ as the slang 
ig phrase is, and that Jenny Lind had motives which did not 
include that state of mind, is calculated to give a wrong im- 
pression. I do not know what Jenny Lind’s mission to Germany 
was, but she came to this country to make money. A large sum had 
to be deposited in a London bank before she would start, and it was 
a good while before the arrangement could be completed so that she 
did come—all of which was legitimate and honorable in her, and 
in no way inconsistent with her being one of the best women in the 
world, as I think she was. 

I heard her many times, and there was no evidence in her selec- 
tions or her manner of singmg that she had any other object than 
concert singers usually have, viz.: To please her audiences and 
meet and satisfy their expectations. That she accomplished these 
results under the circumstances to the extent she did was simply 


wonderful. I do not believe there was another woman in the world 


that could have done it. 

To those who do not know the circumstances, that will seem a 
strange statement, but it is only necessary to say that P. T. Barnum 
was her employer and manager to have it understood. That extra- 
ordinary manufacturer and manipulator of public opinion had so 
raised the expectation of the people in regard to her angelic qualities 
that many were bound to be disappointed if her voice sounded 
anything like a human being. It is certain that no generous 
impulse or act—no high aspiration or noble desire—of the lovely 
Swedish singer was permitted to go to waste. Every one was 
heralded—was placed, so to speak, ‘‘where it would do the most 
good.’ All such things were in line with the plans and wishes, 
and were not unlikely sometimes suggestions of her archcounselor, 
to the end that she might be beloved by the people and so put money 
in his pocket. That she was universally beloved is most true. She 
was and still is my admiration—to me altogether the greatest singer 
I have ever heard. 

Jenny Lind sang ail the old songs that Mme. Patti sings, and more; 
and several simple Swedish folk-songs besides. Her operatic selec- 
tions, and higher music too, were all understandable to the great 
majority of her audiences, for she was noble enough to wish to please 
and benefit them by her singing, and intelligent enough to know 
that this could only be dene by keeping near them musically. 

It is noticeable that when “‘ Philistine "’ accuses ‘Critic "’ of ridicul- 
ing Mme. Patti's selections, and her for singing them and the Philis- 
tines for enjoying them, he does not deny it, but says his intention 
has been wholly mistaken. He then proceeds to make clear his 
point of view, and presumably to justify his disapproval of Mme. 
Patti, by instituting a comparison’between her and Jenny Lind. He 
speaks well and truly of the latter when he says: ‘It was her con- 
stant custom to delight popular audiences with simple music which 
they loved; yet neither he nor any other critic ever found fault with 
her for doing so."’. And he goes on with true eloquence to describe 
her earnestness and sincerity—that she considered herself a divinely 
appointed interpreter, etc. All true; and she might have mastered 
the highest art of the present time had she lived with all her powers 
until now, which, as Critic very justly shows, would be a very differ- 
ent thing from mastering the highest art of her time. But what has 
that to do with the point under discussion? If Mme. Patti has de- 
cided not to subject her voice to the strain of singing Wagner's 
music, or for any other reason has preferred to not undertake it, but 
to keep on with what she sings easiest and best, and what the great 
majority of her audience like best, how can that be a subject of fault- 


finding to a fair-minded man? 
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Critic speaks forcibly and truly about the enormous advance that 
a certain kind of music has made in thirty years, and of the great 
genius of Wagner and his triumphant success, but for the reasons 
given above, the inference that Mme. Patti is unworthy because she 
has chosen to take no part publicly in that advance, and the dis- 
paraging tone in which Critic speaks of her trading on her profes- 
sional capital acquired when she was young, are—well, about as 
fair and generous as the critics of whom I complain generally are 
when speaking or writing on this subject. 

It is encouraging, though, that the critics, as represented in the 
dialogue, say that it is all right for the people to have simple songs 
well sung, and that there will be no unfavorable comment when a 
Jenny Lind sings them. It is very encouraging that disapproval 
will only be shown when they, the critics, dislike the personal charac- 
ter of the singer. 

I do not see how the incongruity between the words and music of 
some of Rossini’s compositions is pertinent to this discussion. The 
question here is of the kind of music that the people may enjoy 
without unfavorable or contemptuous comment. Supposing the fact 
stated (of the incongruity) does give the critic an opportunity to in- 
struct the people on that subject, how does it affect their right to enjoy 
the music without the words, as they practically do in that case, and 
in most music of that kind? 

I really think that Critic here takes an unfair advantage of the 
simple-minded Philistine. I wonder the latter did not see it, and ask 
if such as he might not be permitted to enjoy music, admitted to be 
beautiful and the work of a genius, if they do not understand the 
words, or, in case of ‘‘ Cujus animam,’' if words of congruous spirit 
and sentiment were set to it, as, perhaps, ‘ Hail with Joy our Festal 
Day !"' or ‘‘Sing with Gladness, Spring is Here!"’ or something of 
that kind. I wonder, too, if, when our Philistine comes to think over 
the matter, as he promises to do, he will not be puzzled that he is not 
able to find the “ conscienceless tinsel" that Critic speaks of, in the 
“‘ Prayer from Moses in Egypt" and in much of the music of “‘ Wil- 
liam Tell,’ and even in much of ‘‘Semiramide."" The ethical con- 
ditions of Rossini’s mind and of Mme. Patti's we can not know about, 
but that he set about conscientiously to write beautiful melodies 
and succeeded, and that she sings selections from them delightfully 
are patent to the world. 

That some music is more sensuous than other is true, but music is 
wonderfully elastic in this respect (if that is the right word). The 
same music will appeal only to the senses or external mind in one, 
and go deeper in another. It is (without words to guide the thought 
and feeling), to a great extent, like the sun, a blind force. Its effect 
depends upon its reception. The sun shining into one set of recep- 
tacles produces one set of results—healthful grains, pleasant things, 
and into another a totally different set—poisonous plants, disagree- 
able things, etc. The same musical number will incline one man 
to the pleasures of his fireside and another to the Bacchanalian 
revel. 


When our tractable Philistine thinks still further over the sweep- 
ing statement of his mentor in regard to the sensuousness of Ros- 
sini’s compositions, I think he will be puzzled again to account for 
the fact that to many in his state no music goes so far into the heart 
and moves the emotional nature so deeply as does the “ Prayer from 
Moses,” already alluded to. 

It is surprising that increase in knowledge and attainments in 
music seem to make some people grow more narrow and selfish, 
instead of more open-minded and generous. They begrudge every 
number in a Thomas program, for instance, that less favored people 
can understand; and seem to consider themselves defrauded or un- 
justly treated to be obliged to sit through it. The thought that there 
are many present to whom that music is useful, and that they should 
“do as they would be done by,” never seems to enter their mind, 
where music is concerned, generous as they are in all other matters. 
I have abundant evidence of this every day. Some young people 
very dear to me are in that category. Apparently they see the truth 
intellectually, but their feelings are too much for them. They can’t 














seem to help half despising people who know so little of music as 
not to like what /hey like. 

The reason for this, so far as it applies to a certain class of musi- 
cians and critics, is, I think, that they do not give proper considera- 
tion to the great anomaly that there are thousands of grown-up men 
and women, cultivated and refined in other respects, who are still 
children in music; that is, their real musical likes (without taking 
words into account) are for what really belongs to childhood. Were 
all such people as highly cultivated in music as in other things there 
would be no simple music (as that term is now understood) for adult 
concert audiences, unless for “auld acquaintance " sake, or for some 
special purpose an old song might be brought forth as, on occasion, 
a simple keepsake of childhood is shown among more valuable 
treasures. But we must take the world as it is, and as music is 
designed to be a universal blessing there ought to be some way by 
which the less favored musically can share its benefits without the 
annoyances to which they are often subjected. 

I am quite aware that I am not onthe winning side in this general 
discussion, for those who think as I do are not people who speak in 
magazines like A/usic, and could not with any hope of success in the 
newspapers that employ the kind of critics to which I have referred ; 
all for the reason that the majority of those who are advanced in 
the science and art of music “hold the fort,’’and can not be made 
to look with favor upon concerts of simple music by fine musicians. 
They may deny this, and say with Critic that it is all right for the 
people to have simple music; but let the Chicago Orchestra or the 
Apollo Club give programs of the really good, simple music that the 
thousands could enjoy, or even make half programs of such music, 
and how quickly would the cry arise of ‘‘ lowering the standard,” 
“‘ degrading the art,” etc, 

On the subject of educating people musically by concerts, there is 
this to say : First, all education must be gradual, and the orderly way 
is to begin near the learner. No one would put Milton and Shakes- 
peare into a child's hands as the best way of teaching him to ap- 
preciate those works. Second, those who go to concerts of music 
that is difficult to understand do not need educating, or at least they 
know enough already to enjoy it. The others who most need educat- 
ing will not go to any extent. Third, the concert is not the place 
primarily for education, but for entertainment, and in consequence 
there are always present people of various grades of musical attain- 
ment, and while one grade is being educated some in the others are 
impatient or dissatisfied. Still, even in this irregular way and under 
these disadvantages, some musical education goes on where people 
can be induced by one means or another to listen year after year to 
music which at first they did not understand or enjoy. Mr. Thomas’ 
wonderful career has demonstrated this. Geo. F. Roor. 
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Famous Violinists. 
VII. 
By Fulia C. Allen, Mus. Bac 


Ole Bull. 


N the year 1810, before De Bériot had yet made his childish début 
and while Paganini was concertizing through Italy, there was born 
in the old Norse city of Bergen the violinist who was ever the idol 

of the people, and who will ever be remembered with fondest venera- 
tion by the men of our own land, as well as the Northmen. His 
father, Johan Bull, as well as his mother, Anna Dorathea Bull, were 
musical, and from his infancy he was accustomed to hear his uncle 
Jens’ weekly quartet evenings. This uncle Jens, himself a ‘cellist, 
was a great musical enthusiast, and it was through his generosity 
that the little lad obtained his first violin,“ as yellow as a lemon,” 
so he tells us. His first teacher was a musical oddity named Paulsen, 
who was pretty equally devoted to music and the brandy-bottle. Ina 
short time Ole made such tremendous strides that the old man 
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was unable to guide him further, and left the place lest he be 
entirely overshadowed by his ambitious and talented pupil. Mean- 
while Ole found the road to fame by no means smooth, for while 
he was thinking of nothing -but his beloved fiddle his father had 
decided that his son must be a clergyman, and accordingly all prac- 
ticing was not only frowned upon but much restricted. About this 
time, through the kindness of his grandmother, Ole Bull got hold 
of the Paganini Caprices,and forthwith a new field was opened to 
to him, as he labored over the intricacies of those grand ¢/udes. In 
obedience to his father’s wishes he applied himself with great zeal 
to his studies, but was never at a loss for time to devote to his beloved 
violin. 

Alas! for his assiduity. On the very day he reached Christiania to 
take his examinations for admission to the university he was induced 
to play at a concert, the result being that he “flunked” at the ex 
amination and made a dismal failure. Fortunately his musical 
friends came to the rescue and procured for him the position of 
Director of the Philharmonic Society of Christiania. It was while 
occupying this post that he went to Germany to hear Spohr. He set 
out full of enthusiasm and returned disappointed and disenchanted. 
To a man of his fiery and wildly romantic temperament the coldly 
intellectual playing of Spohr was intolerable. He staid in Chris 
tiania two years, and then became imbued with the ambition that at 
some period or other possesses all musicians; and with his violin 
under his arm he bravely set out for Paris. He arrived at his des 
tination not yet of age, almost penniless, and, worst of all, entirely 
unknown to any one in the great city. 

Paganini and Malibran were then creating the wildest excitement, 
and the young man lost no time in hearing them. No time could be 
less opportune for the success of an unknown player than this, and 
it seemed as though everything was in league against poor Ole Bull, 
for as a final stroke of evil fortune his violin was stolen. Rendered 
helpless by this catastrophe the poor lad would have ended his 
existence but for the intervention of a mysterious stranger who 
advised him to repair to Frascate’s gambling-house and risk his few 
remaining francs on rouge-et-noir. This he did, and, fortune favor 
ing him, won a goodly sum. He afterwards ascertained that his 
adviser was Vidocq, the great detective. This enabled him to pur- 
chase another violin, and in his search for a suitable instrument he 
chanced upon an oddity named Lucone, who thought he had dis- 
covered the secret of the cremona varnish. As he wished to ascer- 
tain the result of his supposed discovery he prevailed upon Ole Bull 
to play on one of his violins at a private concert in the presence of 
the Duke and Duchess of Montebello. This, of course, was the 
young man’s golden opportunity and he achieved a genuine success. 
He soon gave a concert himself, and not only cleared some twelve 
hundred francs, but actually made some stir among musicians 

About this time he was forced to change his lodging-place on 
account of the death of his landlord, and having taken a room in 
the house of Madame Villeminot, he soon yielded to the charms of 
her beautiful daughter, to whom he was married in 1836. Ole Bull 
gave his first concert in Italy at Milan, 1834. While there was no 
lack of applause, roused, doubtless, by the handsome face and 
figure of the young viking, his playing was very severely criticised, 
a wholesome tonic which proved most beneficial. Accordingly he 
pursued with great zeal a course of study under the best masters, 
and wisely devoted much time and thought to the style of eminent 
vocalists, in order to acquire the singing tone so indispensable to 
the true artist. 

His next appearance in concert occurred at Bologna, under peculiar 
conditions. De Bériot was billed to appear with Malibran, but owing 
to a disagreement with his manager he refused to play. Mme. Col- 
bran-Rossini had heard Ole Bull practicing in his lodgings near her 
own, and had been much struck with the beauty of histone. Upon 
her Yecommendation, therefore, the distressed manager engaged 
Ole Bull in the place of the recreant De Bériot. His playing scored 
a great success, and he won the admiration of both Malibran and 
De Bériot, who were ever after his warm friends. From that time 
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his career was a successful one. Everywhere he encountered the 
same enthusiastic reception, and in 1843, after giving 160 concerts in 
England, and visiting the larger cities of Europe, he came to 
America, 

This was the culmination of his triumphs. He was the first violin- 
ist to visit this country, and as he had no scruples against playing the 
music most pleasing to the people he created a furore. While he 
was by no means superior to several who followed him, in finish and 
scholarly ability, his superb presence and strong magnetism made 
him the idol of his listeners. 

In 1851 he returned to Norway to found the Norwegian National 
Theater, an enterprise dear to his heart and to his purse also, for it 
involved great expense. This proved a complete fiasco, but nothing 
daunted, he returned to the United States the succeeding year to form 
a Norse colony, for which he had purchased 125,000 acres in Penn- 
sylvania. Owing to the dishonesty of the land agent he lost eve 
cent, and was forced once more to depend upon his beloved viol 

In 1870 he married Miss Thorpe, of Wisconsin. Genial and love- 
able in nature, he was the beloved friend of many of our most 
famous men of letters, to whom his noble, generous impulses, and 
purity of thought and life appealed strongly. Perhaps nothing can 
bring him so vividly before the reader as the words of Longfellow 
in the ‘‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn,” where the “‘ musician" is a pen- 
picture of Ole Bull. He died at Bergen, Norway, August 18, 1880, 
amid universal mourning, both in this and his own country. It is 
difficult to assign Ole Bull's place as an artist, for, unlike most great 
players, he has left almost no compositions by which we might 
judge him. But his genius lives in the hearts of those he so en- 
thralled by his magic bow, and won by his noble presence and the 
beauty of his smile. 
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The Pianotorte Sonatas of Mozart 
and Beethoven. 


SOME CHANGES SUGGESTED IN CONSIDERATION OF OUR MODERN 
PIANOFORTE. 


VERYONE who has carefully studied these treasures of our 
S pianoforte literature will have more or less frequently noticed 
a break in the otherwise beautiful symmetry of the composition. 
The reason becomes at once apparent when we consider that the 
best pianofortes even as late as 1802, when Beethoven wrote his So- 
natas, op. 31, had a compass of five octaves only, from 
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A noteworthy exception is demonstrated in a Sonata by F. W. Rust 
in D minor, composed 1788 and first published in 1887, wherein the 
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G above occurs and is explained by a foot-note which states that the 
composer had a piano built in 1788 by Wagner, in Dresden, compris- 
ing the additional F-sharp and G. 

How far are we justified in altering the sonatas of the great 
masters? For years I have wished to bring this subject to the notice 
of piano-students, and the recent meeting of the O, M. T. A. seemed 
to offer a suitable occasion. 

In 1871 Wilhelm Tappert, of Berlin, wrote a series of articles on 
this topic in the Mustkalisches Wochendlatt, published in Leipzig. | 
knew of the articles, but, I am sorry to say, did not at the time of their 
appearance take special notice of them, and came across them 
again only after my examples had all been printed. I was aware of 
the fact, also, that some of Tappert’s propositions had been accepted 
by the Steingraber Edition, but, as I find now, not all of them. 

Lately Dr. Riemann has edited the Sonatas of Beethoven and 
Mozart, and I saw with satfSfaction that a great many alterations 





which I have for years made and recommended to my pupils are 
given by him with some slight variations. 

As far as the Mozart Sonatas are concerned, Dr. Riemann is, to 
my knowledze, the only one that until now has offered any changes; 
those added by myself will, 1 hope, appear equally reasonable. 

A careful comparison of the examples with the corresponding 
original measures will prove that no attempt has been made at 
changes except where, on account of the limited instrument, it was 
impossible for the composer to carry out his ideas as in other places 
where this hinderance did not exist. If in some instances I have 
gone further than any of the above named gentlemen, notably 
in the Sonata, op. 2, No. 2, by Beethoven, I hope it has not been 
done Jess logically and reverentially. 

In the list below the letters R. and T. indicate suggestions made 
by Messrs. Riemann and Tappert. In the near future I hope to 
publish such examples by Tappert as are not contained in this col- 
lection, and also some changes proposed by him and others in the 
later sonatas by Beethoven. GEO. SCHNEIDER. 


Fuly, 1892. 
MOZART. 
(CHANGES MADE BY RIEMANN.) 
Sonata No, 2. 
“ No. 3, last movement, measure 218, 


** No. 4, first ” - 139. 
No. 4,second “* = 76 
No. 10. 
BEETHOVEN 
Sonata, Op. 2, No. ! (T.) 
Op. 2, No. 2, first movement, measures 288-300. (R.) 
Op. 2, No. 2, last we o 128. (T.) 
Op. 2, No. 3, first as “ 178. (R.) 
“ Op. 2, No. 3, first * as 2. (R.) 
* Op. 2, No. 3, last ” a 378. (R.) 


(The changes in measures 378 and 379 by Riemann seem to demand the placing 
of the two following chords into different positions too.) 
Sonata, Op. 7. first movement, measure 66. (R.) 


a Et, first 4 = 246. (R.) 
Op. 7, last - aid 17. (R.) 
Op. 7, s “ oe Sl. (R.) 
Op. 10, No.1, second “ wd 39. (R.) 
Op. 10, No, 1, ‘ : P= 77. (R.) 

** Op. 10, No. 2, first ' <3 7h. R.) 
Op. 10, No.2, * . 8. (T.) 
‘Op. 10, No. 2, - = 14 (R., T.) 

Op. 10, No.5, first e on 105. (R., T.) 

“ Op. 10, No.3, “ ue “ 1%. (R., T.) 

* Op. 10, No.3, * _ a 21. (R., T.) 
Op. 10, No. 3, last 4 ” 81. (R.) 
Op. 13, No. 3, first " " w.  (R.) 
Op. 18, No.3. ** « - 44 (R.) 
Op. 13, No. 3, last " - 36. «=(R.) 

“* Op. 14, No. 1, first ee “2 135. T.) 
Op. 14, No.2, “ = 0 i4. (B..,,.k. 
Op. 14, No.2, * * * 108. (T.) 
Op. 22, last : “ 35. (R., T.) 
Op. 27, ON} Key - 279. (R.) 
Op. 27, No.2, * ° " BS. (R., T.) 
Op. 27, No. 2, “ “. a 148. (R.) 

“« Op. 28, first e — 102. (R., T.) 
Op. 28, ‘ z 123. (R., T.) 
Op. 31, No. 2, * " ” 193. (in this shape proposed by 

Steingriiber.) 
Op. 31, No. 2, last “ “ 308. (R.) 
Op. 31, No. 3,second * 33 M. (BR. T. 
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A Singular Experience. 


HE following interesting statement is taken from Our Dumd 
| Animals: 


DEAR Mr. ANGELL: In 1871 I, with my brother Darius, was taking 
vocal lessons of Mr. J. Q. A. Wetherbee, eminent as a singer and teacher, 
who found it difficult to place our voices, inasmuch as the vocal chords 
could produce tones as low as double-C bass, and as high as E alto. 
This compass of over three octaves was very hard to manage. The aim 
was to utilize the vibratory quality which yielded the bass so that our 
tenors might get the benefit of it without muffling the tone or in any 
way impairing the baritone quality. 








On the seventeenth of June of that year! took a stroll from Cambridge, 
where I was then residing, to Breed’s Island, to practice my vocalization in 
the open air, this place having been a favorite resort of ours when we 
lived in East Boston, where we were brought up. 

I mounted the hill, and taking a position on the leeward side of a stone 
wall began practicing the scales throughout the entire compass referred 
to with the vowel E, which Mr. Wetherbee had recommended in order to 
bring the tone forward in the mouth. 

Presently birds flew near me, and hopped and chirruped about on the 
wall almost within arm’s reach. Then a mare approached with her colt, 
and they stood listening with their heads toward me. These were soon 
followed by a cow and her calf, and, if I recollect aright, another cow 
came behind them. This unique audience inspired me, and I swept up 
and down the scale with unwonted inspiration. 

Suddenly I felt that something strange was beneath me. I glanced 
down and saw a striped snake coiled up on a flat stone that projected 
from the wall, against which my knee was partly resting, his uplifted 
head projected towards me, his eyes intensely gleaming with excitement. 
I was for the instant startled, but made no sign, continuing my practice 
without a break, and throwing more intensity into the penetrating tone 
of the vowel E. 

This increased tensity brought my four-footed audience still nearer, and 
they almost thrust their noses in my face, while my feathered chorus 
hopped nearer about me with their chirruping. It wasto the last degree 
inspiring, and I wondered for a moment if the spirit of Orpheus was be- 
side me with his enchanting harp. 

After a little while I commenced backing away from the wall, continu- 
ing my tones and fixing my eye on the snake. He uncoiled himself, 
slid down the shelving rock, and followed after me. 

Suddenly, when I had drawn him three or four yards from the wall, I 
hushed my voice, and holding my hand still, snapped my thumb and 
finger. As quick as light the snake turned and disappeared in the wall, 
and all my four-footed audience and winged choristers retired. 

Cyrus Coss. 


In connection with the above the following is of interest: A 
writer on the effects of musical sounds on animals says: ‘‘ Opposite 
to our house was a large field in which some twelve or thirteen cows 
were put during the summer months. One day a German band be- 
gan to play on the road which divided the house from the field. 
The cows were quietly grazing at the other end of the field, but no 
sooner did they hear the music than they at once advanced towards 
it, and stood with their heads over the wall, attentively listening. 
This might have passed unnoticed; but upon the musicians going 
away the animals followed them as well as they could on the other 
side of the wall, and when they could get no further stood lowing 
piteously. So excited did the cows become that some of them ran 
round and round the field to try to get out, but finding no outlet re- 
turned to the same corner where they had lost sight of the band ; and 
it was some time before they seemed satisfied that the sweet sounds 
were really gone. I have often noticed the power music has over 
oxen. The other day we had a brass band playing in our garden. 
In a field adjoining there were four oxen. When the band struck up 
they were at the far end of a nine-acre field, quite out of sight, the 
field being very uneven. They set off full trot to the garden wall, 
put their necks over, and remained so till the tune was finished, when 
they went back to graze; but as soon as the music struck up again 
they came and put their heads once more over the wall. This went 
on until the band left.""— Christian Register. 
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Good Qualities of the Beginner. 
By Paul Pastnor. 


T is customary to consider and treat the beginner in music as an 
| embodiment of faults and perversities, whose chief privilege it is 
to receive advice, and who may be considered happy if that advice 
is not mingled with reproof and censure. But why not look on the 
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other side of the picture occasionally, and give the beginner credit 
for the good qualities. which he most certainly has, and, in the ma 
jority of instances displays? 

To begin with, there is ex‘husiasm. The beginner, if he have the 
true love of music in him, is almost always enthusiastic. He is 
fairly carried away by a genuine and noble passion for his art 
There is a certain newness and freshness of impression in his ex 
perience which makes it fascinating and absorbing. He is, for the 
time being, a discoverer, a pioneer in the realm of art. New worlds 
are opening before him, new possibilities are awakening within him. 
What wonder that all the enthusiasm of his soul is aroused ; that his 
art becomes to him more delightful than romance, and the hours 
and days are too short for the labor which he would willingly devote 
to it? After a while this first eager passion of enthusiasm will mod- 
erate. He will, perhaps, love his art better than ever, but he will 
love it less as the lover adores his sweetheart, and more as the hus- 
band cherishes his wife. There is nothing to be compared in in- 
tensity with a first enthusiasm. In art it is a wonderful inspiration, 
a tremendous force. And the beginner in music should have the 
credit of possessing this quality in the highest degree. Not even an 
inspired master of the art can exceed the beginner in the noble 
quality of enthusiasm. 

A second quality which is displayed by almost every beginner in 
music, and which is worthy of the highest praise, is recepieveness. 
It seems to be a peculiar characteristic of the pupil in music that he 
feels his dependence and relies upon his teacher for everything 
which affects his progress. There is less waywardness, less egotism, 
less self-assertiveness among pupils in music than in almost any other 
art or science. The beginner in music seems to realize that the land 
upon which he has entered, beautiful and inviting though it may 
be, is, nevertheless, a ¢erra incognita. He confronts the mysteries 
of the most ethereal, expansive, mystical of all the arts. Its very 
language is an entrancing, subtle mystery. Here, then, it behooves 
the neophyte to follow humbly the footsteps of those who have 
entered before him into this mysterious, beautiful country. No art 
so discourages self-assertion as music. Receptivity on the part of 
the pupil is felt to be the sole condition of successful progress. 
Hence the teachableness, the faithfulness to detail, and the constant 
hunger for instruction noticeable in beginners. Every music-teacher 
has remarked this eagerness on the part of pupils to be guided and 
helped. There is a willingness on the part of beginners in music 
to submit to long, tedious drill in technique and preparatory work, 
which is more noticeable than in almost any other branch of study. 
Let the pupil in music then,whatever his faults may be, have credit 
for a remarkable degree of receptivity and teachableness. 

One more noticeably good quality of the beginner in music is 
appreciativeness. To begin with, he appreciates the necessity and 
the value of application and practice. This is the secret of the 
persistence and faithfulness of the music pupil who is thoroughly 
in earnest. He knows that success depends upon fidelity in detail, 
and the thorough mastery of each new step in the process of in 
struction. 

The beginner in music also appreciates the work of his instructor. 
“It is a constant pleasure to me to teach music,” says a lady who 
has won notable success in the profession, ‘‘ because my pupils, as a 
rule, are so eager to learn, and so grateful for what I am able to 
give them.” It is seldom that a good music-teacher has occasion to 
feel the discouragement of wasted or unappreciated work. There 
is always the stimulus and inspiration of knowing that the pupil in 
whom there is a spark of genuine love for music is hungering and 
thirsting for the help which the teacher can give. 

Such are some of the good qualities which offset the undeniable 
faults of the beginner in music. Would it not be well, if we are 
ever tempted to impatience or vexation with pupils, to remember the 
things for which we have cause to be grateful to them? It may be 
a help to us in cultivating that spirit of optimism which should be 
one of the distinguishing characteristics of every true teacher. 
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THE space devoted to our reports of the 
State and National Associations necessarily 
curtails our notes and other ‘‘ Eds.,” but we 
believe the accounts of the meetings will be 
of sufficient interest to warrant the space given 
them. 

PADEREWSKI has had his hair cut. It will 
now be seen whether hisstrength, like Samson’s, 
lay, in his locks or his fingers, and whether 
the craze over him, both in America and Lon- 
don, as elsewhere chronicled, was on account 
of his skill as an artist or his artas a wool-grow- 
er. He is to sail for America October 20. 
His first concerts will be given on the Pacific 
slope. He will be in the East about January 1, 


1893. 


THE practical character of the Anthems and 
Voluntaries prepared for and printed in the 
VisiToR is abundantly attested by the many 
favorable letters we are constantly receiving 
from choir leaders and singers and even from 
people of the congregation, Our choir friends 
can do much to extend the influence of our 
paper by calling the attention of their friends, 
who do not now take it, to this special feature 
of the VisIToR, 


WE are called upon to record the death of 
another well-known musician, Mr. Geo. W. 
Morgan, the organist of New York, who died 
He had been 
ill for several months. Mr. Morgan was seventy 
He came from England in 1853. 
His reputation as a skilled organist was inter- 


in Tacoma a few Sundays ago. 
years old. 


national. Our first meeting with him was at 
an organ concert in a small church on Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, about 1868. He was won- 
He was at 
one time organist at St. Thomas’ Church, New 
York, later at St. Ann’s, and St. Stephen’s, and 


or fourteen years at Dr. Talmage’s Taberna- 


derfully expert in peda! playing. 
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cle. Of late years he and his daughter have 
been giving organ and harp recitals in various 


parts of the country, 








PRESIDENT GANTVOORT, of the O. M. T. A., 
informs us that the Association has been offi- 
cially invited to meet in the Ohio building on 
the World’s Fair grounds next year. The 
Committee also desires to have a full repre- 
sentation of Ohio musical interests, and es- 
pecially request that a series of concerts and 
recitals be provided for by the musicians of 
the state. Mr. G. promises to send further 
particulars for publication at an early day. 





THE attendance upon the State and National 
Associations at Cleveland last month was not 
at all what it should have been. The meeting 
of the state teachers was not large, but it was 
larger in proportion than was the national. 
Seemingly the only way to get people to at- 
tend these meetings is to put them on the pro- 
grams either as essayists, composers, or per- 
formers. We do not forget the notable excep- 
tions, but nevertheless, the facts seem to be as 
above stated. 





THERE was considerable complaint at the 
meeting of the National Association on ac- 
count of the undue prominence and frequency 
upon the programs of the compositions of one 
the program committee. There was an over- 
abundance of concerts, and the aforesaid com- 
mitteeman’s compositions had a prominent 
place in nearly all, if not quite ‘all, of them. 
There was a good deal of ‘‘talk”’ about the 
matter, which will probably result in some 
plan to prevent undue prominence of any one 
man’s compositions on the M.N. T. A. pro- 
grams of the future. We do not know that 
Mr. is to blame in the matter. The 
compositions may have been wholly the choice 
of the performers. 





IN every age of the world there are those who 
refuse to be content with the present and con 
tinually sigh for the good old days of the past 
Read the following quotation from Thomas 
Mace’s ‘*‘ Musick’s Monuments, or a Remem- 
brancer of the best Practical Musick, both 
Divine and Civil, that has ever been given to 
the world,” a book published in 1670. 

Master Mace is deploring that the music of 
the old English composers for the viols is su- 
perseded by sonatas for the ‘‘scoulding violins,”’ 
and he thus characterizes one class of composi- 
tions which were admired in the good old 
times agone: ‘* We had for our Grave Musick, 
Fancies of 3, 4, 5, and 6 parts; Interposed 
(now and then) with some Pavins, Allmains, 
and Sweet, Delightful Ayres; all 
which were (as it were)so many pathetical 


Solemn 


Rhetorical and Sublime Discourses ; 
Subtil and Acute Argumentations ; so Suitable 
and Agreeing to the Inward, Secret and Intel- 
lectual Faculties of the Soul and Mind ; that to 
set Them forth according to their True Praise, 
there are no Words Sufficient in Language; 
yet what can I best speak of Them, shall be 


stories ; 








only to say, That They have been to mysels 
(and many others) as Divine Raptures, Power- 
fully Captivating all our unruly Faculties, and 
Affections (for the time), and disposing us to 
Solidity, Gravity, and a Good Temper; making 
us capable of Heavenly and Divine Influences, 
’Tis Great Pity Few Believe This Much; but 
Far Greater that so Few Know It.” 





Mr. FREDERICK DEAN recently gave an in- 
teresting lecture on ‘* Early Christian Melo- 
dies,” in which, among other things, he said: 
‘*When music was divorced from poetry in 
Greece, they, both declined. Greek song 
was secure as long as the Greek tragedies 
were played. But when the depraved popu- 
lar taste called for a lower class of amuse- 
ment, music and poetry fell. Roman music, as 
long as Rome remained pagan, never reached 
the stage of perfection arrived at in Greece. 
In the time of Nero the court musicians wrote 
overtures that lasted just the time it took the 
tortured Christians in the emperor’s banqueting 
hall to expire. The Roman Christians were 
thus led to hate the beautiful in music; but 
their prayers, muttered in the darkness of the 
catacombs, soon turned into solemn, mournful 
chants. Arvbrose, Pope from 333 to 384 A.D., 
simplified the old chants; but the greatest 
service to music was rendered by Pope Gregory, 
in the sixth century,” 





From the World’s Fair official Bulletin, sent 
us weekly, we clip the following items of mu- 
sical interest: Accommodations for musical 
entertainments at the World’s Fair have been 
decided upon, and the construction of the 
necessary buildings has been ordered. They 
include a recital hall, seating five hundred 
people; a music hall, with accommodation for 
one hundred and twenty players, three hun- 
dred singers, and an audience of two thous- 
and; a festival hall for performances upon the 
largest possible scale, with two hundred play- 
ers, two thousand singers, and an audience of 
seven thousand, The music hall will contain 
a fine concert organ, and in the festival hall 
will be placed an organ for chorus support. 

The Banjo, Mandolin, and Guitar Club of 
Troy, N. Y., is arranging for an excursion to 
the World’s Fair for its members and their 
friends to the number of fifty. The party will 
charter drawing-room cars, and live in them 
during the entire visit. 





THE Paderewski craze among the women 
seems to be quite as violent in England as it 
was in America. Note the following ridicu- 
lous scene which occurred in St. James’s Hall, 
London, one day last month. It quite rivals 
the effusive Boston performance: ‘‘At the 
close of the program Paderewski returned to the 
platform five times and bowed his thanks to 
his enthusiastic audience. The applause con- 
tinued, and finally Paderewski’s manager an- 
nounced that the pianist was too fatigued to 
play again. This failed to appease those pres- 
ent, and repeated calls were made for Pade- 
rewski, who had withdrawn. He reappeared, 
whereupon the well-dressed mob invaded the 











platform, begging him to play again. Reach- 
ing his seat with difficulty Paderewski per- 
formed Chopin's ‘“ Barcarolle,” and then at 
the request of a young lady who was leaning 
over his shoulder he played one of Chopin’s 
valses. The cheering broke out again, and 
there was a struggle to secure a handshake 
from the artist. Infatuated, delirious ladies 
plucked the flowers from their dresses and 
handed them to Paderewski over the heads of 
those nearer to him. Finally he escaped to 
the artists’ room in an exhausted condition. 


Mr. Russet, of Werner's Voice Magazine, 
makes the following statement concerning the 
advisability of American girls going abroad 
to study. It is plain talk, and as true as it is 
plain, and should be widely copied: ‘* Aside 
from the questi n of teachers, Paris student- 
life is somewhat hazardous for American girls. 
No American never having been in Paris can 
fully understand the sentiment of a French- 
man toward women. It is said openly in Paris 
that no position of any value held by women 
through favor of men is gained at a less cost 
than personal honor. Favors in the musica] 
profession are at the same cost; and scandal is 
attached to all names known in the opera ex- 
cept, perhaps, a few of great ability, whose 
voices and artistic powers put them out of the 
reach of schemers. No woman of comely ap- 
pearance is safe from open insult in the streets ; 
for the men of the city consider it a legitimate 
pastime to ruin women. This peculiar condi- 
tion of ethics makes Paris a place of abode 
full of superficial delights, which are at once 
attractive to the American youth; but the 
American girl alone in Paris, who indulges in 
a bit of innocent flirtation with a handsome, 
black-eyed Frenchman, finds that a flirtation 
in Paris with a Frenchman is a matter quite 
different from what her innecent American 
heart imagined.” 


The Music-Teachers’ National 
Association. 


The meeting in Cleveland of both State and 
National Associations had its advantages and 
disadvantages. It afforded an opportunity for 
the State and National members to interchange 
courtesies and attend each other’s meetings, 
but so many good things were offered to the 
visitors at these meetings that many of them 
evidently got ‘‘tuckered out.’’ Mental indi- 
gestion is as bad as that of the stomach. Some 
reflecticns on these meetings will follow in 
this or another VISITOR soon. 

The N. M. T. A. was called to order in Case 
Hall by President Hahn Tuesday afternoon, 
July 5, and after the transaction of necessary 
business adjourned to attend the Liebling Re- 
cital of the O. M. T. A. at Y. M. C. A. Hall. 
Tuesday evening a grand concert was given at 
which G. A. Parker, of Syracuse, Messrs. 
Spengler and Kroesen, of Cleveland, Mrs. F. 
M. Davis, Grand Rapids, Mich., Miss Cottlow, 
Cleveland, Miss Anna McLaughlin, Indian- 
apolis, Percy Goetschius and Mr. Armin W. 
Doerner, Cincinnati, were on the program. 
As we gave the complete programs of the N. M. 
T. A. in the June Visiror we shall not repeat 
them here. Some of the persons assigned to 
programs failed to appear as announced, or to 
provide substitutes, an act of discourtesy which 
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the Ass ociaticn 1esenied in a resolution at theFoer :t«r, cf Pitthlurg, was represented by a 


close of the week, but most of the exercises 
went on as announced. 

Wednesday morning Mr. Jchn Tower gave 
some personal recollections of notable musicians 
which were very interesting. Some of his re- 
lations we hope to print at another time. We 
give now his closing remarks with reference to 
his fellow student Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

‘Of Sullivan it was said that at fourteen 
years of age he was perfectly at home with any 
instrument. And that gives us an insight 
into the wonderful orchestral coloring of which 
Sullivan is so great a master,” the speaker con- 
tinued. “ Sullivan’s manliness and straightfor- 
wardness of character are among his distin- 
guishing characteristics. Through all my life 
he has been one of my greatest friends. His 
generosity is a household word. I don’t be- 
lieve there is a man living who does more good 
to his poorer brethren than he does.” 

An amusing fact in connection with the fa- 
mous composer of whom Mr. Tower was speak- 
ing was then detailed. “It may not be gen- 
erally known that Sullivan’s full name is 
A:thur Seymour Sullivan,” said the speaker, 
‘* but the unfortunate conjunction of the initial 
letters rendered necessary the dropping of one 
of them. His initials are now A. S., whereas 
they were formerly A. S. S.” John Knowles 
Payne, professor of music at Harvard Univer- 
sity, was the last musician referred to by Mr. 
Towers, who characterized him as ‘‘ one of the 
finest organists and one of the best and sound- 
est musicians to be found in America.” 

Mr. Tower was followed by F, W. Root, 
who presented a paper on ‘ Voice Teacher’s 
Problems ” in his usual concise and interesting 
manner. This paper we hope to be able to 
print in full at another time. We can but give 
a paragraph now: 

“There is the pupil with the unformed voice 
who expects a paying position in two or three 
months. The problem in this case is to dis- 
criminate between the pupil’s expectations and 
the teacher’s belief in the pupil’s possibilities. 
The worst obstacles we encounter are often not 
due to the pupils, but to the outside influence 
brought to bear upon them by friends and crit- 


ics. A pupil may be pursuing the best course . 


possible, but because she does not meet the 
ideas of some know-it-all adviser she is con- 
stantly assured that she is going wrong, and 
she loses heart. The nervous, unsettled, over- 
impatient pupil offers the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to evince positive heroism at times. 

‘*Then there is the pupil who has under- 
gone a long and expensive education, and 
whose voice has become strained. The teacher 
requires to be a little short of omniscient who 
can recall such a pupil’s past and foresee the 
future, and then with great care he may pro- 
ceed to bolster and patch up the pupil’s voice. 
There is the opera aspirant, and the man with 
the big voice and no musical inspiration ; there 
is the beauty who is always posing, and the 
society lady with fine dresses but few brains, 
who makes one feel as if he were trying to 
teach a squirrel; there is the pupil who de- 
serves to be scolded, but is so amiable that you 
have no heart to treat her as she deserves, and 
there is the other pupil who always breaks 
down and cries when you begin to scold her. 
There are many types of pupils, and the prob- 
lems which arise in the case of each type are 
many and confusing.” 

After a discussion of the paper a Recital was 
given by Mr. J. DeZielinski and Miss Clara 
Phillippbaar, of Buffalo, which was immedi- 
ately followed by a Recital consisting of Amer- 
ican Compositions. Mr. Mackenzie Gordon, 
of Chicago, a most pleasing and sweet-voiced 
tenor, was the vocalist, and sang songs by Chad- 
wick, Foote, Smith, F. W. Root, MacDowell, 
and J. H. Rogers. Mr. Gordon is a pupil of 
F. W. Root, of Chicago, and sings with great 
feeling and expression. ‘‘ The Land o’ the 
Leal,” by Foote, and “*The Knight of Old,” 
by Root, were his best numbers, Ad, M, 


Piano Trio played by Messrs. Knauss, Beck, 
and Droge. 

The afternoon session began with an organ 
solo by W. B. Colson, Jr., of Cleveland. This 
was followed by an essay by A. J. Goodrich, 
of Chicago, on ‘‘ Theoretical and Auricular 
Analysis.” 

It proved very entertaining to his audience. 
He began by saying that young pianists do not 
realize that the only safeguard against bad 
piano playing is a cultured ear. When one 
learns to distinguish between musical and un- 
musical effects it is easy to remedy the defects 
of touch. The next question is how may the 
art of listening be cultivated. In conclusion 
Mr. Goodrich expressed the opinion that music 
as a utilitarian art is only in its infancy, and is 
destined to fill larger fields of usefulness than 
have been dreamed of. 

The next essayist was Mr. H. C. Macdougall, 
of Providence. The title of his essay was “ In- 
dividuality in Music.” 

‘*To make a plea for individuality in music 
seems as uncalled for as an argument to prove 
that all men need not wear the same sized 
coat,” he began, ‘“‘but history furnishes us 
with many instances of men who have suffered 
for daring to differ with their fellows. Musi- 
cians, as a whole, are ultraconservative. The 
practice of the art is largely empirical. ‘Es- 
pecially is this true as regards piano-playing. 
It is only within a few years that the training 
of pianists on scientific principles has been 
carried on. But it is even more strikingly true 
in vocal art, where the conditions of the per 
formers have remained nearly the same for 
years.” 

An interesting discussion followed. 

The afternoon Recital was given by Arthur 
Foote, of Boston, and Miss Clara Louise 
Doeltz, Detroit. The feature of the program 
was a Piano Quartet by Mr. Foote, played by 
him, and Johann Beck, Benj. Beck, and Max 
Droge. The Quartet was warmly received by 
the Association with whom the composer ts a 
favorite. Miss Doeltz is a pleasing singer, and 
made quite a hit with DeKoven’s ‘‘ Shadow- 
town Ferry.” 

At this point the president appointed a num- 
ber of committees and announced a meeting of 
the public school teachers at the school head- 
quarters. Mr.N. Coe Stewart presided at this 
meeting. The topics considered were: ‘If 
the music teaching and drilling is of the right 
sort, is it possible, first, for each individual 
pupil in school to acquire such accurate knowl- 
edge and mastery of tone-pitch, tone-length, 
reading, etc., that he will be able to sing new 
music readily at sight—the first trial—and to 
write a melody from hearing it (the diffi- 
culty of the music being apportioned to the age 
and grade of the pupil)? Second, is it possible 
for him to learn to use his voice intelligently 
and correctly through school lessons and school 
training? Third, is it possible for him to be- 
come able to understand a melody and to sing 
it well from school lessons and school training ? 
Fourth, is it possible for him to acquire a taste 
for good music from school music work ?” 

The discussions elicited the fact that nearly 
all the teachers present believe that the ques- 
tions propounded can be answered in the affirm- 
ative. 

The Wednesday evening Concert drew a 
large audience, but the program was long and 
somewhat tiresome, though no fault is to be 
found with the performers, who were The 
Cleveland Vocal Society, Alfred Arthur, con- 
ductor; Miss Adele Lewing, Boston; Miss 
Goetz, Chicago, and Mr. L. G. Gottschalk. 

Thursday morning’s session was opened with 
a paper by Emil Agramonte, New York, which 
was full of interest and useful hints. He re- 
lated the following amusing experience: 

‘In December, 1883, I was visited by a 
beautiful, dashing Boston lady, who pre- 
sented a letter of introduction from a promi- 
2ent doctor of that city. She began the inter- 
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view by telling me what a remarkably fine and 
well-trained voice she possessed, and that she 
had come to me for a few finishing lessons. I 
said, ‘Can you sing ‘‘I Know that my Redeemer 


Liveth’’?’ ‘Of course I can,’ she replied. I 
sat down and began the accompaniment, and 
she began to sing. My ears were never so 
shocked (and the ears of a teacher of singing 
must become accustomed to all sorts of horrible 
sounds) as by the shrill nasal tones which that 
woman emitted from her pretty mouth. When 
she finished I said, ‘My dear young lady, I 
advise you to give up singing. You have no 
voice at all.’ For answer I received a terrific 
slap on my left cheek, and as my visitor 
flounced out of the room she slammed the 
door so hard that the costly glass in the upper 
part was broken. A short time afterwards she 
came back, having in the meantime consulted 
other teachers. She acknowledged that my 
opinion of her voice was correct. Later she 
went on the stage as an actress, and a very 
good actress she proved to be.” 

There was a lively discussion of Mr. Agra- 
monte’s paper, many teachers differing with 
him, as may be seen from the following points 
made by some of them. 

Mr. Greene said that there were many teach- 
ers engaged in preparatory training who were 
doing excellent work, although they had not 
the qualifications which Mr. Agramonte laid 
down as necessary. ‘I have worked for many 
years in the preparatory field,’”’ Mr. Greene 
continued, ‘‘and I would like to say a word of 
encouragement to teachers engaged in the 
same sort®of work. Let us begin quietly, earn- 
estly, seriously, thoughtfully, and follow out 
one at a time the ideas presented by Mr. Agra- 
monte, and ultimately we shall all be on the 
top shelf with him.” Mr. F. W. Root, of 
Chicago, said a few words along the same 
line as the previous speaker. ‘*I know 
there aye a great many humble teachers who 
are faithfully starting their pupils on the right 
course,”’ he said. ‘‘I] am sure Mr. Agra- 
monte would not condemn a teacher who, 
being right as far as he or she could go, did not 
know German or Italian. We can get along 
with little language, but we must be able to 
play correctly. I know teachers who do not 
shine as singers to whom I would entrust the 
most valuable voices with an absolute certainty 
of success.” 

Mr. Henry Harding, of New Jersey, made a 
plea for the English language. ‘‘Can we not 
utter it in sounds as well as we can Italian ?” 
he asked. ‘We certainly can if we adjust our 
throats properly. It is a good plan to know 
the modern languages, but it is also a good 
plan to know and practice our mother tongue.” 

Mr. Harding’s remarks were received with 
applause. Mr. W.S. B. Mathews, of Chicago, 
added to the manifest sentiment by remarking 
that he hoped to see the time when artists can 
not stand up to sing in public in anything but 
the United States language unless they apolo- 
gize for using another tongue. After a few 
remarks from Madame Brinkerhoff the discus- 
sion was declared closed, 

Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago, editor 
of Music, read a paper, or rather talked from 
notes, on ‘* Self-Education in Music.” 

He laid great stress upon the necessity for a 
sensitive soul and a sensitive ear, without 
which, he said, the pupil could not make 
much progress. ‘* To become a good musician 
the student must be possessed of three qualifi- 
cations: First, a cultivated ear; second, the 
ability to get the range of the best composi- 
tions in music; and third, the, ability to repro- 
duce those compositions for the benefit of 
others. The way to make music appreciated,” 
said Mr. Mathews, “is to make it so beautiful 
that people have to appreciate it.” 

At a later stage of his remarks the speaker 
said that the foundation of a musical education 
should be laid in the public schools. 

After this, came a Recital of American Com- 
positions. We refer our \readers to the pro- 
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gram in Jane VisiTor for details. Suffice it to 
say that American composers, as represented 
at this and other Recitals, have reason to be 
proud of what has been accomplished in this 
direction. 

The afternoon session began with a paper by 
Percy Goetschius, of Syracuse, on the ‘‘ Ten- 
dency of Modern Romanticism in Music.” 
‘« The original and intrinsic elements of Ro- 
manticism as opposed to Classicality, were de- 
fined. ‘* Romanticism,” he said, ‘‘ arose in 
the early medieval ages among the nations 
outside of Rome that strove to free themselves 
from stern tradition. In its earliest conception 
romanticism was synonymous with idealism, 
whereas the ruling purpose of classicality has 
always been the truth, The latter strives to 
fathom nature’s requirements and fulfill them 
with fidelity. Romanticism strives to pierce 
the ether and traverse realms of fancy. Her 
ecstatic gaze is fixed eagerly outward and up- 
ward,” 

Next came Mr. John A. Broekhoven, of Cin- 
cinnati, with an essay on ‘* Musical Forms and 
their Contents.”” This able paper was ex- 
tremely technical and could hardly ‘strike in”’ 
at a single hearing. It will be of value to the 
student. 

By way of introduction Mr. Broekhoven ven- 
tured his opinion that musical art in America 
is still in its infancy. 

‘“We live in the warming rays emanating from 
the trans-Atlantic art centers,” he continued, 
‘cand the art future of this country lies in the 
hands of American composers.’”’ The essay 
was largely technical in character, and dealt 
exhaustively with the nature of tones, cadences, 
rhythm, harmony, etc. The speaker made a 
plea for pure, devotional music in churches. 
Much of the prevalent church music, he said, 
was trashy. 

At 4:30 o’clock Mr. Arthur Friedheim, of 
New York, gavea piano recital, the music 
throughout being severely classical. Three se- 
lections from Wagner, six from Chopin, and 
two from Liszt were played. The gem of 
the recital was undoubtedly Chopin’s sonata 
in B minor. Mr. Friedheim proved himself 
to be a thorough master of his favorite instru- 
ment. 

Then followed a business session of no 
special interest to the general public, so we 
omit a report of it, excepting the election of 
officers for the ensuing year, which resulted as 
follows (F. W. Root declining the office 
of President, which was tendered him): Presi- 
dent, E. M. Bowman; Secretary, H. S. Per- 
kins: Treasurer, Ad. M. Foerster; Executive 
Committee, Messrs. Lombard, Greene, and 
Smith; Committee on Program, Messrs. Par- 
sons, Hahn, and Agramonte; Committee on 
American Compositions, Messrs. Foote, Kroe- 
ger, and Stanley. 

Another large audience was present at the 
evening concert, which, though good, was too 
much of a good thing after all the music of the 
day. Why try to do so much at these en- 
tertainments ! 

Friday morning Miss Amy Fay, of New 
York, read a paper on the ‘‘ Deppe System of 
Fingering,” and illustrated the subject with 
brief exercises on the piano. 

Mr. Parson’s paper on ‘* Interpretation vs. 
Virtuosity ” was read by Mr. H. W. Greene. 

The essayist began with the statement that 
it was the popular belief that virtuosity was a 
bad thing and interpretation a good thing. 
‘« Every true musician whose devotion to gen- 
uine art compels him to give up public ap- 
pearances is firmly impressed with the worth- 
lessness of virtuosity,”’ continued the writer of 
the essay. ‘‘ Verily virtuosity is the black 
sheep in the fold of art; but 1 remember that 
an old farmer once told me that the black 
sheep is always the healthiest, and that its wool 
brings the highest price. Wherever there is 
virtuosity there must be interpretation in some 
degree, and wherever there is interpretation 
there must be some measure of virtuosity.” 








Some of Schumann’s compositions were stated 
in the essay to be ultra-spectacular and tire- 
some, and in the discussion which followed, 
Mr. Van Cleve praised Mr. Parsons for what 
he termed a “ well-grounded attack ” on Schu- 
mann. ‘* When Schumann is beautiful, he is 
inexpressibly beautiful,” continued Mr. Van 
Cleve, ‘*but when he becomes dull, he is as 
dull as it is possible to be in notes, I ama 
thorough-going Chopiner. I believe Chopin 
is the greatest genius who has ever written 
for the piano.” 

Skipping the business and the Recital we 
proceed to the afternoon session. Mr. F. H. 
Clark, of Chicago, did not appear to read his 
essay on ‘* Music and the Individual,” nor did 
he do the Association the courtesy of sending 
it to be read, so the piano movers had an 
inning and kept the field quite a while, This 
piano-moving business is a nuisance. Why 
not hang the signboards of the makers on the 
pianists and let it go at that, all using one and 
the same piano? There was still a wait before 
the hour for the Recital, and Mr. Van Cleve 
was asked to speak on Mr. Clark’s text, which 
he proceeded to do somewhat as follows: 

‘I suppose Mr. Clark knew what he meant 
when he chose the title, but I am free to con- 
fess Idon’t. Did it ever strike you that we 
sometimes choose very absurd titles for our 
musical disquisitions? I was talking on this 
subject with a gentleman last night, when he 
said: ‘I should like to hear an essay on the 
lower tones of the bassoon and their relations 
to public morality.’ [Laughter.] Continu- 
ing, Mr. Van Cleve said: ‘* Music ought to 
be, and is, a universal art, just as all vegeta- 
tion is built up out of the same atmosphere. 
That is the true key to the much-vexed ques- 
tion as to the influence of music on the char- 
acterof men. We are often asked, ‘ Why are 
musicians such bad men?’ I say that musi- 
cians arenot worse than other men.” 

Mr. W. H. Sherwood’s Recital which fol- 
lowed was one of the best of the week. He 
made a marked impression, especially in the 
Chopin numbers of his program. The vocalist 
was Mr. Charles Abercrombe, Rochester, N. 
Y., who sang a choice selection of songs. 

A business meeting followed,at which various 
resolutions were offered and reports made. 
Mr. Stewart reported the profits of the meet- 
ings to be about $1,000, and received the 
thanks of the Association for his good manage- 
ment. A vote of censure was passed upon 
those members who were assigned parts on the 
program and failed to appear or send substi- 
tutes or excuses. 

The evening’s concert closed the sessions of 
the N. M. T. A. for 1892. At this concert ap- 
peared Miss Gaul, of Baltimore, formerly of 
Cincinnati, together with Miss Corry, Cleve- 
land, Mr. Young and N, J. Corey, Detroit. 
The concert was of great merit, but some of 
the pieces were too long for a tired, surfeited 
set of mortals as were the members of the N. 
M. T. A. 

The next meeting is to be held in Utica in 
1893. 


The Meeting of the Teachers. 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Music- 
Teachers’ Association was held, as previously 
announced, at Cleveland, Monday and Tues- 
day, July 4 and 5. 

The attendance was not as large as it should 
have been, and did not fully represent the 
music-teachers of the state. The whys and 
wherefores of this state of affairs we discuss 
in another place. The Ohio Association was 
somewhat rushed and crowded by the fact of 
the meeting of the National Association, which 
opened its meetings Tuesday afternoon, July 5. 
so that the program was necessarily short and 
compact. There were but few papers and little 
time for discussion, but President Gantvoort 
carried on the business in good style and made 
a most acceptable presiding officer. 
















The Association was welcomed to the city of 
Cleveland in a fine address by the editor-in- 
chief of the Leader, Hon. John C. Covert, 
which closed somewhat as follows: 

‘‘A great German writer, in a little poem en- 
titled * The Dance,’ describes a large hall filled 
with young people in rapid and _ incessant 
motion. They glide to and fro, changing and 
interchanging, crossing, advancing, and re- 
treating, breaking and combining, restless as 
the waves of a storm-swept sea, apparently in 
a maze of confusion and yet moving in har- 
mony, directed by the magic spell of music. 
So music reiggs throughout the wide and 
varied fields of nature, in the wood, the waving 
field, the winding river, the clear rivulet, and 
the full, round ocean with its many organ 
voices. The countless spheres that roll through 
space move according to the eternal law of di- 
vine harmony. The greatest poet of our 
language has said: 


There's not the smallest orb that thou beholdest 
But in his motion like an angel sings— 


sings the song of universal peace and bliss; of 
the divine love that dwells in the eternal har- 
mony of nature, So sings the mountain brook, 
leaping down from under its coverlids of snow 
‘to join the brimming river.’ So sings the 
river, flowing on to the ocean. It is the great 
voice of nature appealing to the soul; the 
music of grace, of order, of proportion, of har- 
mony, and whether presented to the ear or to 
the eye it is still music. Your mission is to 
cultivate in man the heavenly harmony that 
dwells in nature; to elevate him to something 
higher than the practical affairs of life ; to call 
out everything in his nature that loves refine- 
ment, sublimity, and grace.” 

President Gantvoort responded briefly and 
then read his address to the Association, de- 
scribing the work that had been accomplished 
during the past year. 

The president expressed gratitude to the 
vice-presidents and others who had assisted in 
preparing for the convention, and especially 
to the corresponding secretary, Mr. B. C. Wil- 
magood, of Piqua, who had assisted greatly in 
the arduous work. He also thanked Mr. Wil- 
son G. Smith and Mr. N. Coe Stewart, of this 
city, the Mesica: Courier and the MUSICAL 
Visitor, for their work in behalf cf the con- 
vention. Mr. Gantvoort then outlined some 
desirable by-laws and amendments which he 
recommended to the Association. He suggested 
that in addition to the ten vice-presidents there 
be chosen one musician in each county of the 
state to work up the interest of the Association. 
If that were too extensive, he suggested that 
there be ten districts in the state with one 
competent person to undertake the work in 
each district. He suggested that the member- 
ship fee be increased to $2 for new members, 
and remain at $1 a year for old members, and 
if payment lapsed for one year the person 
failing to pay should be considered as a new 
member when joining again. He thought that 
the retiring president should be always re- 
quired to issue an annual report, and in case 
he did not do so, to give a good reason for his 
failure in that respect. This sentiment was 
greeted with applause. Another suggestion 
was that the state meetings be held at another 
time of the year. There were many teachers 
of music who were busily engaged up to July 
1 with school commencements, and were too 
tired to attend the state meeting. He thought 
that a later date would insure a larger attend- 
ance. 

The address of the president was referred to 
the following committee to make a report upon 
the suggestions it contained: James R. Murray, 
of Cincinnati; W. L. Blumenschein, of Dayton ; 
and H. H. Johnson, of Sidney. 

The secretary’s report of the meeting of last 
year was then read by Miss Idelette Andrews, 
of Dayton, the present secretary. It contained 
a detailed account of the proceedings of the 
annual meeting in 1891, and was well prepared. 
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On motion of Mr. Wilson G. Smith the 
minutes were adopted, and a vote of thanks 
was tendered the secretary for the very com- 
plete and thorough report which had been 
prepared, and the creditable manner in which 
she had performed her duties. 

The president then appointed the following 
nominating committee: H. O. Farnum, of 
Springfield; Howard F. Pierce, of Dayton; 
George D. Buchanan, of Sidney; H.H. John- 
son, of Sidney; Wilson G. Smith, of Cleve- 
land ; G. F. Junkermann, of Cincinnati; Miss 
Idelette Andrews, of Dayton; Miss Lillie R. 
Church, of Parkersburg; Mr. John S. Van 
Cleve, of Cincinnati; Mr. Karl Mathias, of 
Toledo; and Mr. W. L. Blumenschein, of Day- 
ton. 

Reports of committees were presented, nota- 
bly one from N. Coe Stewart, of Cleveland, 
on the treatment of children’s voices in public 
schools. Mr. Farnum, of Springfield, moved 
that a committee be appointed to present to 
the National Association the advisability of 
forming a Music-Teacher’s Protective Union. 
This was carried and a committee appointed. 
The morning session closed with a delightful 
chamber concert by Messrs. Hugo Kupfer- 
schmidt, Max Grau, and Philip Werthner, of 
Cincinnati. Mr. Wm. G. Meade, baritone, of 
Cleveland, sang several songs most acceptably. 
Miss Elizabeth Hetlich, who is always good, 
added much to the value of the program by 
her fine renditions. The concert closed with 
a piano concerto in A minor by Schumann, 
played by Mr. Werthner, with orchestral 
parts on a second piano played by Mr. Geo. 
Schneider, After the business session of the 
afternoon, which will be duly reported, Mr. 
Geo. Schneider, of Cmcinnati, read an essay on 
some proposed changes in some of the sonatas 
of Mozart and Beethoven. (A report of this 
paper and the music of the proposed changes 
appear in this VISITOR.) 

Mr. Schneider spoke briefly, and urged the 
necessity of altering a number of passages in 
Mozart’s and Beethoven’s piano sonatas in 
order to express what those composers would 
have done, and what they doubtless intended, 
but could‘not do for the reason that the piano 


of their day had so small a compass. He il- 


lustrated the changes he would make by play- 
ing them in the higher octaves. Copies of 
the music showing the alterations were distrib- 
uted among the audience, enabling those 
present to better appreciate the idea of Mr. 
Schneider. Mr. George W. Andrews took up 
the discussion and said that he fully agreed 
with Mr. Schneider and believed that any 
logical composer would say that he was right. 
Mr. H. O. Farnum thought that the Associa- 
tion ought to feel highly complimented by 
Mr. Schneider’s intelligent treatment of such a 
subject. But he believed it to be so difficult 
that only those who were masters and most 
familiar with the composers should attempt 
the alterations. It was an admirable subject, 
he said, and admirably presented, but if it was 
attempted generally very many ‘‘ would be 
called down from their high horse.” The 
changes should be introduced, in his opinion, 
with the greatest care, for the same reason that 
it was not advisable to change a reading in 
Shakespeare on the ground of securing a more 
sonorous word. Mr. Van Cleve thought the 
subject was important, and that it was possible 
to make changes for the better. He thought 
that the compositions of the present day might 
possibly have to be changed one hundred 
years from now. 

The following resolution was introduced by 
Mr. Farnum, and it was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association 
are due and are hereby offered to Mr. George 
Schneider for his admirable paper on a most 
difficult and abstruse point in musical criticism, 
and to the Musica Visitor, of Cincinnati, 
for furnishing the illustrations thereto in 
musical typography. 

At this point President Hahn, of the National 


Association, was introduced to the meeting 
and made a brief address. After the inter- 
mission the recital announced on the program 
was carried out with the exception of the sub- 
stitution of Mrs. B. L. Rouse, of Cleveland, who 
took the place of Mrs. Hook, of Toledo, who 
was unable to be present. As the Leader has it, 
** Mr. Doerner’s interpretations were masterly.” 
We will not repeat the program, which was 
printed in last month’s Visiror. A large 
audience attended the evening concert, for 
the program of which we refer to last paper 

The concert was a most excellent one, and 
was participated in by a class of pupils from 
the public schools under Prof. Stewart, Mr 
Perin, of Dayton, Miss Hetlich, Hugo Kup- 
ferschmidt, Max Grau, Philip Werthner, of 
Cincinnati, the Beck String Quartet, and Miss 
Clara L. Doeltz. 


Tuesday morning opened with a business 
session at which the report of the Committee 
on the President’s Address was made by J. R 
Murray, Cincinnati. As the matters acted 


upon are of interest only to the Association, 
and will appear in the annual report, it is not 
thought necessary to give them here. 

Mr. Murray also presented the following res- 
olution which was adopted by a rising vote. 

Voted: That we, the Ohio music-teachers in 
convention assembled, desire to express our 
deep sense of loss, personal and otherwise, in 
the removal from our midst by the Divine 
Providence, of Dr. Karl Merz and F. Norman 
Adams, former members of this Association. 
We hold them in sacred remembrance, and 
hereby desire to record our high appreciation 
of their sterling moral worth and cultured 
musical attainments. Noble men, like noble 
deeds, never die; and we can but believe that 
these, our brother members, who performed 
such noble uses, and were so helpful to us and 
to others while on the earth, have but passed 
on to a life of still higher activity and oppor- 
tunity, where they are rejoicing in a fuller 
development of their powers and a larger 
field of usefulness. 

We desire to express our sympathy with the 
families and relatives of our comrades in the 
loss they have sustained by the departure of 
our friends, and to tender them our heartfelt 
assurances of our most profound respect. As for 
ourselves it only remains for us to take in- 
creased devotion to our profession from the 
example of those who are gone, and to faith- 
fully work for our art and our fellows in the 
sphere assigned us, till we too shall be called 
to engage in the activities of the other life 
by the 

“ Master of all the Musicians 

The essay of the morning was read by Mr.W 
S. Sterling, of Cincinnati, on the ‘* Resonance 
of the Human Voice.” This was a very able 
paper, and was discussed by Mr. John Towers, 
of New York, Mr. Van Cleve, of Cincinnati, 
Miss Clara Brinkerhoff, of New York, and 
others. 

Among other things, he said ‘* Resonance 
does not mean loudness, although there is 
a popular idea of that kind. A pianissimo is 
often resonant. All musical tones are simple 
or compound, most of them compound, com- 
prising the main tone and the upper partials 
or over tones. Quality of tones is dependent 
upon the strength and quality of the upper 
partials. A tone should be of strength pro- 
portionate to its resonant chamber, and thus 
avoid harshness. A tone should be properly 
made, and of such strength as can be con- 
tained in the resonant chambers. The voice 
should first be trained to produce simple 
tones, and this can be done only in soft and 
moderate singing. If the voice is forced, there 
is sure to be roughness. Soft singing is a good 
safeguard against injuring the pure and sweet 
tones. Quality and strength are the great 
things to be sought for. One of the most 
important things in securing perfect resonance 
is an ear which is trained to be a just judge 
in musical tones. The ear is important in the 
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appreciation of resonance, and should be 
trained carefully. If neglected, the ear will 
become corrupted and finally will not be able 
to distinguish between the good and the bad 
tones. I can not be too emphatic when I urge 
the necessity of a thorough knowledge of the 
laws of sound, among them the law of reson- 
ance.” 

The morning closed with a song recital, as 
per program,in which Miss Ethel Chamberlin 
and Miss Ida Smith, of Cincinnati, Mr. Max 
Grau, and Mr. H. F. Pierce took part. The 
concert was very enjoyable, and our fair vocal- 
ists won new laurels for their excellent sing- 
ing. 

The afternoon program was short, owing to 
the non-appearance of Dr. N. Elsenheimer, 
who was unavoidably detained at Cincinnati. 
Reports of committees occupied a part of the 
time, and then an intermission was announced 
till the hour of Mr. Leibling’s concert. This 
consisted entirely of compositions by living 
composers, including Messrs. Smith, Blumen- 
schein, and Mattoon, of Ohio. At this con- 
cert were many of the members of the N. M. 
T. A., which had adjourned for the purpose. 
Mr. L. is a careful, finished player, and his 
recital was a lesson as well as a delight. Mr. 
L. G. Gottschalk, of Chicago, sang some spir- 
ited numbers,among which was the Toreador’s 
song from ‘‘ Carmen.” 

Mr. Farnum presented the report of the 
committee on resolutions. It stated that the 
meeting had been one of the most successful in 
the history of the Association, and that this 
was due largely to the efforts of the officers and 
friends of the organization. Accordingly reso- 
lutions of thanks to the essayists, soloists, 
officers, pianoforte firms, the press, and the 
professional brothers and citizens of Cleveland 
generally, for courtesies shown, were heartily 
adopted, The committee on nominations pre- 
sented the following names for officers during 
the ensuing year: A. J.Gantvoort, of Piqua, 
president; H. H. Johnson, of Sidney, treasur- 
er; Miss I. Andrews, of Dayton, recording 
secretary; and R. C. Welgamood, of Piqua, 
corresponding secretary. The following vice- 
presidents, presiding over the various depart- 
ments, were nominated: Piano, Howard F. 
Pierce, of Dayton; organ, W. B. Colson, Jr., 
of Cleveland; voice, Miss Elizabeth Hetlich, 
of Cincinnati; violin, Gustav Kupferschmidt, 
of Cincinnati; theory, John A. Broekhoven, 
of Cincinnati; chorus, W. L. Blumenschein, 
of Dayton; composition, John S. Van Cleve, 
of Cincinnati; orchestra, Johann Beck, of Cleve- 
land; history, Nicholas Elsenheimer, of Cin- 
cinneti; public schools, G. F. Junkermann, of 
Cincinnati. Ebeling Hermann, of Columbus, 
was named as auditor. The report was unani- 
mously adopted. 

There was considerable discussion upon the 
question of the place for the next meeting. 
Columbus and Dayton were mentioned as 
suitable places for the meeting, and the mem- 
bers present were somewhat divided on the 
question. After a warm discussion it was de- 
cided to meet at Dayton during the winter 
holidays. After this important question had 
been settled the twelfth annual meeting of the 
Association was declared adjourned. 





City Notes. 


Miss Jennie Sullivan and her niece Geni- 
vieve, are spending a month’s vacation at 


Asbury Park. 


Mr. John C. Ervini, late of New York, 
paid usa short visit last month. Heis a good 
song-writer and organist, and would like to 
correspond with churches needing a choir- 


master and organist, 





Mr. Boex’s sacred song ‘‘ One sweetly solemn 
thought” is becoming quite a favorite among 
church soloists. 


Genial Tim Sullivan expects to take a short 
vacation. Hehas held the fort bravely up to 
the present writing. 


Miss Marie Schwill and Mrs. Annie Norton 
Hartdegen have both signified their approval 
of Mr. Murray’s new sacred song “ At last,” 
and will sing it next season. 


We should be glad to print the names and 
whereabouts of all musicians and teachers who 
are ‘‘ vacating,’”’ and shall be pleased to have 
the necessary information forwarded to us. 


Many of the well-known city teachers are 
away on their vacations. A few are obliged 
to remain to accommodate those whocan study 
only at this time. Many teachers come to the 
city in the summer to study at the College 
Conservatory, and with private teachers. 


Miss Virginia F. Boyle’s beautiful dialect 
poem ‘* By de Massysippi Sho’ ” has been ad- 
mirably set to music by A, J. Boex. Words 
and music are eminently adapted to each other. 
Mr. Boex: has exactly caught the peculiar 
charm and pathos of the genuine plantation 
music of the old times “ fo’ de wah.” 


Absence from the city prevented our attend- 
ance at Mr. Bohlmann’s piano recital at the 
Cincinnati 
month. It is always a pleasure to hear such 
a finished artist as Theodore Bohlmann, and 
we regret our inability to accept the kind invi- 
tation extended us to be present at this reci- 
tal, 


Conservatory drawing-room last 


Mr. Joseph Surdo presented two composi- 
tions at the College of Music recital of original 
compositions bythe students. One was ‘‘ Nativ- 
ity,” for soprano, violin, and piano, and the 
Mr. Sur- 
do is young, a diligent student, and has a very 


other a Bolero for violin and piano. 


promising future before him. The following 
other students also were represented on the 
program. Miss Clara Schmidt with a sonata ; 
Miss Caroline D. Parke, vestal hymn, a quartet 
for women’s voices with harp and organ accom- 
paniment; Miss Emma Berger, impromptu for 
piano; and Miss Laura’ Danziger with two 
compositions, prelude and fugue for piano, and 
a string quartet in four movements, played by 
Messrs. Emil Wiegand, Gorno, Surdo, and 
Ebann. 





- 


Concerts and 
Conventions. 


The Connecticut music-teachers met in con- 
vention at Bridgeport July 6, 7, 8. Mr. Geo. 
A. Kies, of Norwich, was elected President, 





Irving Emerson, of Hartford, Secretary and 
Treasurer. The next meeting will be at Hart- 
ford in June, 1893. 


The Texas music-teachers held their annual 
meeting at Houston June 29-30. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Mr. Geo. 
H. Rowe; Vice-President, J. Singer ; Secretary 
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and Treasurer, Wm. Besserer. The next meet™ 
ing will be at Galveston in 1893. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer’s engagements for July 
were Denison, Iowa, July 5-8; Stone Lake, 
Iowa, July 13-16; Madison, Wis., July 19- 
29, then Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Mr. W. Malmene, who paid us a flying visit 
last month, has been reappointed teacher of 
music in the Missouri State School for the 
Blind. He is using Goodrich’s system of Mu- 
sical Analysis with much success. 


‘* David, the Shepherd Boy,” by Butterworth 
and Root, was given at North Lewiston,O., June 
17-18, under the direction of J. H. Stauffer, 
with Miss Ava Williams, pianist. There was 
a chorus of fifty voices, and the cantata was 
very effectively given. 


The Bucyrus Choral Society gave a grand 
concert July 1, under the direction of W. H. 
Pontius, of Mansfield, assisted by E. M. Shon- 
ert. One of the features of the evening was 
a cornet solo by the conductor. The pro- 
gram was made up of selections from stand- 
ard writers. 


The annual commencement of the Academy 
of the Immaculate Conception at Oldenburg, 
Franklin Co., Ind., June 30, was notable for 
the fine musical program which was presented. 
Graduating honors were conferred upon Miss 
Paulus for her attainments in music. Miss P. 
played Beethoven’s Sonata No. 14, Op. 27, 
No. 2. 


The prize for the best examination in Music- 
al Analysis at De Pauw University was awarded 
to Miss Eudora Marshall. At the American 
Conservatory in Chicago, Miss Bessie Sherman 
was the winner. Mr. Goodrich is reengaged at 
the American Conservatory, and will also 
give a regular course in Analysis at other 
conservatories in Chicago, 


The regular election of officers for the Illi- 
nois Music-Teachers’ Association for the year 
1892-1893 resulted as follows: President, Dr. 
H.S. Perkins ; Secretary, Fred Grant Gleason; 
Treasurer, J. J. Hattstaedt; Executive Com- 
mittee, Clarence Eddy, Frederic W.Root, Clay- 
ton F. Summy; Program Committee, P.C. Lut- 
kin, Chicago, C. B. Cady, Chicago, W. D. 
Armstrong, Alton. 

The association voted to hold the next meet- 
ing, viz.: 1893, in the Illinois Building on 
World’s Fair grounds. 


Dr. W. O. Perkins, who recently returned 
from a professional visit to England, bears 
witness to the progress which American ideas 
are working in the conservative old world. 
While in London Dr. Perkins attended a mu- 
sical lecture delivered by the well-known Dr. 
Bridge, in connection with the Gresham free 
lecture course. Thesubject illustrated was the 
sonata, and the learned doctor quoted Good- 
rich’s exposition of the sonata form as described 
in his ‘* Musical Analysis.” Dr. Bridge read 
from this book and called public attention to 
its merits. 





August brings the sheaves of corn 
Then the harvest home is borne, 
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The Pianoforte Sonatas of MOZART and the earlier ones of BEETHOVEN (including Op. 31.) 
SOME CHANGES SUGGESTED IN CONSIDERATION OF OUR MODERN PIANOFORTE. 
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First movement. Measure 38. 
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Sonata, Op. 2. No. 2. 





Last movement. Measure 21. 
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Sonata, Op. 10. No.1. Second movement, Measure 39. 
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Sonata, Op. 7. Second movement. Measure 44. 
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Sonata. Op. 10. No.2. First movement. Measure 71. 































































































Measure 98. 
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Sonata, Op. 10. No.3. Last movement. 











Measure 81. 


























Sonata, Op. I$. First movement. 
Measure 40. 











Measure 44. 
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Sonata, Op. 14. No.1. First movement. Measure 135. 
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Sonata, Op. 14. No, 2. First movement. 
Measure 44. 
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Sonata, Op. 22. First movement. Measure 92. 





























Sonata, Op. 22. Last movement. Measure 35. 











Sonata, Op. 27. No.1. Last movement. Measure 279. 
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Measure 35. 





Sonata, Op. 27. No. 2. Last movement. 




























































































































































































Measure 148. Sonata, Op. 31. No.2. Last a Measure 308. 
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Sonata Op. 28. First movement. Measure 102. 
Sonata, Op. 31. No.3. First movement. Measure 186. 
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Sonata, Op. 31. No. 2. First movement. Measure 193. 
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Courtesy Between Artist and Audience. 


DWARD BAXTER PERRY, the blind pianist, is a most 
FE charming writer, and in the July AZusic discourses excellently 

. well on the above subject. The Visiror takes the liberty of 
quoting a part of that portion of his paper which refers to the attitude 
of the audience. That relating to the performer we may print at 
another time : 

And here is a point for audiences. In attending a concert, take 
the trouble to lift for a moment the deadening dampers of sordid 
daily care and practical thought from the delicate strings of feeling 
and imagination and allow them to pulsate freely to the thrilling 
touch of the ideal as it comes to you from the highly charged, in- 
tensely vibrating soul of the artist. * * * Do not expect him to 
do alone, and in spite of you, all the work, or to produce all the 
effects ; to establish unaided that magnetic raffort, that subtle, inde- 
finable essential for the best results, called ‘‘a musical atmosphere.” 

* . = * cm * & ca * * 
Another hint for the listener is to give the performance your entire at- 
tention. You have no right to sit through a program, stolid and in- 
different, planning next week's business or next day's shopping list, 
and then complain that the artist has no magnetism, and that classic 
music is a bore. Besides what you yourself lose of possible pleasure 
and profit, you are acting as a clog by just the weight of your personality 
upon both performer and public. The electric current is broken at 
your point of contact. * * * Above all, remember that the one 
thing most disastrous to your own and others’ enjoyment of music, 
and most discourteous as well as discouraging to the artist, is any 
audible disturbance during; the performance of a number. * * 








_ whose works are presented. 
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Measure 54. 














The slightest noise, even involuntarily produced, as is often the case, 
rudely interrupts the smooth flowing current of sound waves, and 
blurs the outline of the work like a shadow falling across a picture. 
* * * You would think it very ill bred to stand between the window 
and a picture, intercepting the light, thus dimming the colors and caus- 
ing the fine points to be lost altogether, just when the painter was exhib- 
iting his work and trying to create a favorable impression for it upon 
an assembly of friends. Yet any disturbance in the concert-room is 
a breach of etiquette of precisely the same nature and degree. 

These petty sins are of various sorts, beginning with tardiness in 
arrival. If a concert is worth attending at all, it is worth while to 
take the very small trouble to be in season. It is just as easy to be 
in the seats at 8 o'clock as at 8:17, if you only think so and plan for 
it; and itis only a common courtesy due the artist and audience. 

oa * * x * * * * > & 

The final observance of etiquette in the concert-room is to remain 
seated and quiet till the performance is over. The last number of a 
program is usually selected with a view to a fine effect at the close, 
and if this is interfered with by a hubbub in the audience the artist has 
no chance to redeem himself later, as with former numbers. Oppor- 
tunity should always be afforded before the beginning of the closing 
selection for people to withdraw, and those unable or unwilling to sit 
through should make their exit then. * * * 

Etiquette, which is but a term representing the sum total o the 
thousand little acts of omission and commission which make up good 
manners, is a flower which blossoms only in the congenial soil of 
courtesy, the inner spiritual grace; and both, though seemingly but 
minor adjuncts in the concert-room, in reality make a factor of prime 
importance to the artist, and to the public, and to the composer 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Price 35 cents. 
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The Ten Commandments, 


With SONC RESPONSES, 
For the Use of SUNDAY SCHOOLS, MISSIONS, Etc 
The Verses and Music by 
J. R. MURRAY. 


The words to be sung after each commandment 
serve to fix or deepen the impression made upon the 
child’s mind by the reading or reciting of the Deca- 
logue. The music is melodious and easy. Price 
5 cents per copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co, 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 KE. 16th St., New York. 


DOMetING NEW in Guitars! 








The latest and best thing in the Guitar line is the 
famous IMPERIAL GUITAR, with Mr. C. F, Geiger’s 
patent combined tailpiece and bridge, by which the 
tone of the instrument is increased to a great extent. 
At the same time it is the only Guitar on which steel 
strings can be used to advantage, and it is equally 
as effective with gut and silk strings. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


THE DREAM. 


A SERENATA. 
Werds by WILLIAM BARTHOLOMEW, 
Music by SIR MICHAEL COSTA. 

(Written on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Princess Royal of England with Prince Frederick of 
Prussia.) 

For ¢ ‘horal Societies, Concerts, Conventions, etc. 

Price, 35c. 

PUELISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


KING RUDENESS 


OR 


NO MANNERS LAND. 


A Secular Cantata. 


Words by ALICE M. SCHOFF. Music by JAMES 
R. MURRAY. 


The lesson of the cantata, which is full of fun 
good words, and bright music, is to teach that po- 
liteness, attentive consideration of others, and cour- 
tesy to all, are much better than rudeness, selfish- 
ness, and “doing as one pleases.”? The story opens 
in “‘No Manners Land,” and how the desirable 
change is brought about in all its inhabitants, from 
the king down, forms the plot of the cantata. It is 
very easily prepared for exhibition. 


Price 30 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


Sheet Music and Music Books 


of every description, both Foreign and American. 
Prompt attention given to mail orders, and particu- 








lar care taken to fill them as carefully as if goods were 
bought in person. Any piece of Music or any Music 
Book, no matter where published, will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of retail 
price. ' 
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THE STORY OF A MUSIGAL LIFE 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


— By — 


GEO. F. ROOT. 


“Interesting as a Novel,’ is the universal tes- 
timony,. 


There is an excellent Photo-Gravure of the 
author of the book, at the commencement, and 
in the Appendix are the words and music of his 
most popular songs. Price, $1.25 by Mail. 


CINCINNATI: 
PustisHeo By THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 74 West 4tu Sr. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 


Root & Sons Music Co. THe JoHN CHURCH Co. 
200 Wabash Ave. 13 East 16th St. 


THE YOUNG PIANISTS 


GUIDE TO THE 


[MASTER WORKS. 


A collection of Sonatinas and other pieces of stand 
ard value, leading gradually 7. to the easier 
Sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, ete. 


COMPILED, THOROUGHLY PHRASED AND 
FINGERED 
By GEO. SCHNEIDER, 


Principal of the Cincinnati Music School. 








This is undoubtedly a most valuable help to teach 
ers and pupils. The werk is prepared by a practical 
teacher, of large experience, from music of the best 
writers used in his own work. The fingering and 
phrasing is carefully attended to, the design being 
not only to lead up to the greater compositions of 
the masters, but to make thorough, independent, 
intelligent musicians in all the different grades of 
work. : 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
and teachers to the 


GUIDE TO THE MASTERWORKS. 


Price, boards, $1.25. Cloth, gilt, $2. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


IDEAL 
FOUR-HAND 
ALBUM. 


Edited by J. O. v. Prochazka, and compiled from 
the works of Wagner, Jambor, Grieg, Scharwenka, 
Gounod, Jadassohn. Hindel, Becker, Saint-Saéns. 
Alfoldi, Tschaikowski, etc., etc. 

Only works originally written as Piano Duets, or 
arranged with authority of the composer, are con- 
ained in this collection. 


Price $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chi.ago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


JIODEL PRACTICE LESSONS. 


A THOROUGHLY GRADED ELEMENTARY 
COURSE FOR SINGING CLASSES, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 





These lessons can be used with any collection of | 
music, and will be of invaluable help to class teach- | 


Price 25 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago, | 13 E, 16th St., New York, 


ers. 











Musical Analysis 


A system designed to cultivate the art of analyzing 
and criticising, and to assist in the performance 
and understanding of the works of the great 
com posers of different epochs. 


By A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of ‘“‘ The Langu of Music,” “The Art of 
Song,’ ‘“‘The Mysteries of Music,’’ etc., etc. 
We have enthusiastic testimonials of the book from 
the following well-known musicians who endorse 
and use the book in their work. 


EUGEN D’ALBERT, WM. H. SHERWOOD 
CLARENCE EDDY, 8. B. MILLS, 
DUDLEY BUCK, EMIL LIEBLING, 

W. C. E, SEEBOECK, 

5. G. PRATT, L. G. GOTTSCHALK, 

A. HYLLESTED, D. M. LEVETT. 
Endorsed and strongly recommended as a valuable 
work by THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, PUBLIC 
OPINION, and all the prominent papers and crit- 

1cs. 
Elegantly printed from large, new type, on the best 
paper, handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, $2.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
20 Wabarh Ave., Chi.ago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


ALWAYS GOOD 


Music books for all times and occasions, and are 
constantly publishing new ones. Here are the names 
of some good ones. A large list will be found in 
our catalogues, which we send to any one desiring 
them. 


STANDARD SELECTIONS FOR MEN’S 
VOICES. By O. L. Fogle. Compiled from the 
very best sources. 160 pp. Price 50 cts. 


THE Y.M.¢. A. PRAISE BOOK. For Male 
Voices. New and old gospel songs, spiritnals, 
standard hymns and anthems. Edited by W. F. 
Sudds. 170 pp. Price 40 cts. 


MODERN ANTHEMS, Vol. 1. A special col- 
lection of choice arrangements and original com- 
positions, by W. F. Sudds. Price per copy, in 
soards, $1.00, by mail. 


THE COLLEGE MINSTREL. For giee clubs, 
college students, etc., arranged for male voices. 
Price $1.00. 


DAINTY SONGS for Little Lads and Lasses, for 
kindergarten, school and home, by James R. 
Murray. A bright little book. Price 35 cts. 


BETHLEHEM. A cantata, with ver F.E 
Weatherly, music by Dr. Geo. F. Root. Telling 
the story of the birth of Christ, the flight into 
Egypt, and the return. Price 50 cts. 


THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. A can- 
tata for Sunday-school and choir, by Dr. Root. 
Price 30 cts. 


THE ARENA OF SONG. For singing schools, 
conventions, ete., by Dr. Root and C. C. Case. 
Price 60 cts per copy. 


SELECTED SACRED SONGS by favorite com- 
a Sheet music size. Boards, $1.00; cloth, 
1.25. 


THE STRAUSS CONCERT ALBUM. A choice 
collection of music performed by the celebrated 
Strauss Orchestra. ited by J. O. von Prochazka. 
Price 50 cts. 


ROYAL PRAISE, for Sunday Schools, by James 
R. Murray. The superior quality of its words 
has received especial praise. Price 30 cts. 


SACRED DUETS for various voices, by F. W. 
Sudds. A fine collection of original and selected 
duets. Price $1.25 per copy. 

Send for complete catalogue and price lists. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Masic Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chi-ago. | 13 E, 16th St., New York. 


